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= 
er ASSOCIATION FOR THE XAMINATIONS for SCIENCE CERTIFI- JOLYTECHNIC. — ROME — Exhibition of 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. TION” ATES of sew ee cow. ie and Art Depart asehs Pe mg 0 Dhar wie 8 9 8 sere Feotegranhs ofthe 
». M NG ll b 3 " will take place a’ e Offices o: e Science an epi Architecture, Sculptures and / 8 0! e v 
ee ee TWEDNESDAY. P AF] “feo, under the” Presi. | Ment, South Kensington, on the days shown below. Re-engagement of George Buckland, Esq., for his Buffo-Musical 
dency of The Examinations will last each day from 10 a.m. till 5 p.s., BROUS TL FAMILY. Ow Fountain yan oe 
The Rey. R. WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S., with one hour’s intermission in the middle of the day, except on 4 5 oo LY. Open from 11 to 5, and half-past 6 to 10. 
Jacksonian Pretiocsr at Nat mone and Experimental Philosophy in | the days for Subject I. and Chemical Analysis. Admission 1s. sical 
he Universi ., 
The Reception Ft. will be at the Terese all. Beet ne ep ase ag le mare nee oe | por HE ATHENEUM for GERMANY and 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Associa: | Kensington, on the day or days. which are fadtoated dor the EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
































tion, accompanied by a statement whether or not the Author will 






Leipzig, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
be present, at jthe Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, Goer, they wish to be examined in. weekly supply of THE ATHENEUM JOURNAL. The sub- 
7 » Assistant General Secretary, Universit; ROU scription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 
| ny Oxford; or to Prof. Babington, M.A. F.R.S., Prof. . Practical Plane and Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical | months; and 6 for twelve. 
Liveing, M.A., and the Rey. N. M. Ferrers, M.A., Local’ Secre- and Machine Drawing, &¢.—Subject 1. Monday 3rd rders to be sent direct to Lvpwic Denicke, Leipzig, Germany. 
E taries, Cambridge. November; Tuesday, ith November. Subject 2. Wed 











nesday, 5th November. Subject 3. Thursday, gin on 





WILLIAM spa ie a M.A. F.R.S., 









































eneral Treasurer, sane, GENTLEMAN of good education is desirous 
19, Chester-street, Belgrave- -square, London. of EMPLOYMENT in any subordinate literary capacity, 
es te Il. ee i » 7th November. such as Cop, ying, making Abstracts ryindexing, &e. He would 
4 7 ph x4 ne y to aid in the preparation 0’ orks of Science, Literature 
R° AL SCHOOL OF 7 MINES, JERMYN- III. Experimental Physics.—Subject 1. Monday, 17th Novem- T Medicine. Manns eheaneade, References if required. Address, 
STREET, LONDON. ber, Morning. Subject 2. Monday, 17th November, Aliph a, ., 47, Cumming-street, Pentonville, N. 
Director—Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L. &e. a Pmt Spa eae TTERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 
Prospectus for the Ses 6 emistry.—Subject riday, 14th November, Morning A ey 
of OCTOBER N EXT. will be sont Oh appligntion to the Raghstrar, ormees ted riday Afternoon, ith November, and | Ij ‘the ADVERTISER, who has been accustomed to Leader- 
Physics, by Prof. Tyndal ; Natural History: by Prof. wWuxtey : November, Afternoon. ARTICLES a Week to a Provincial Paper.-Address Laon, City 
Geology, by Prof. Ramsay ; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. War- V. Geology and Mineralogy.—Subject 1. oe 10th Novem- | News-Rooms, 103, Cheapside. 
ington Smyth : aellurey, by Dr. Perey; and Applied Mecha- ber. Subject 2. Tuesday, 11th November. — ; 2 x 
h nics, by Prof. Willis TRENHAM REEKS, Regist VI. Physiology and Zoology.—Subject 1. W ednesday, 1 12th No- O PUBLISHERS. —A_highly-respectable 
ee thd vegistrar. vember, Subject 2. Thursday, 13th November. . xo me has AN Lf. Gets of 2 a a -ENGS sOnMENT ft 
; ae. VII. Botany and Vegetable Physiology.—Subject 1. Tuesday, 3 SSI T. Is thoroughly acquainted wi e 
KX G ~ ya — 4 sau “Isth November. "Subject 2. Wednesday, 19th November. 4 og a pipe & On. an Dense, Dae 
RUD ; VIII. Mining and Metallurgy.—Subject 1. Thursday, 20th No- : — 2 P 
— RUL ENCE are “Or W. CU uA Stinon ka ane ad mber. Subject 2. Friday, 2ist November. street, E.C. 























———— * As many Students as possible who take es only Inorganic YO ADVE RTISEMENT COLLECTORS, 
JINERALOGY.—KING'S © COLLEGE, on Satan ee ee oe ee aeons See Sees BOOKSELLERS) ASSISTANTS and Others. —WANTED 
LONDON.— Professor TENNANT. £66, will commence| nce cae on the FIRST of NOVEMBER NEXT, an ACTIVE PERSON, 
a Course of Lectures on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate N.B. Candidatg must send in their names before the 15th | of good address, to take the Sole Management, unassisted, of the 
the Study of Geology, and of the Ap eathon of Mined Gab: October, except se coming up in Mechanical and Machine 


Advertisement Department of a Monthly Magazine. Salary, 1 1201. 
stances in the Arts. ‘The Lectures will begin on WEDNESDAY | Drawing and Bud@ing Construction, who must send in their | per annum, ‘Testimonials required (copies only to be forwarded), 


names by the 5th r. and Security for intromissions to the extent of 500/.—Address, by 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. letter, to M. F. C., care wa C, Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion- 
: court, Fleet~ -street, E.C 


T. ee! Mg Lk ted _JTEDIOAL GENTLEMAN of ability y and experience, a 
—¥ 38 52-63 will commence Contributor to high-class Journals and Magazines, is open 

on, WEDSESDANGDstober atts E ~ (i lhe es eons Bagh to SUPPLY LEADERS, or other, matter of a similar ve 

taining full particulars, will be sent, and further foformation to a Liberal or Neutral Newspaper.—Address Aurua, Cent 





MORNING, October 8, at Nine o'clock. They will be continued 
on each succeeding Friday and Mf —— ay, at the same hour. 
Fee, 2 , 21. 2s. JELF, Dd. D., _ Principal. _ 


sD taieaaaaay 35 COLLEGR, LONDON. — 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
SESSION 1862-63. 
The SESSION will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 1, when 















phy 





















PeeWee pin manly M.D., will deliver an INTRODUCTORY | obtained on application, either personally or by letter, to News Rooms, 151, Cheapside, E.C. 

3 at 3 o’cloc | -] EN, Des Ss R ‘ K — 

Prospectuses and particul ar Information on all points may be | ——— GEO. G. GASCOYEN, Dean of the School ry‘ ee Saas ees 
—- “ALFRED BGARIOD, Dean of the Faculty. | N E W C O L L E G.- E,| NEWSPAPER, of high standing and good citculation. Net 

hor CHAS. ©. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. Fs profits considerable.—Address to A. Z., at Mr. Onwhyn’s, News- 


September 15th, 1862. 




















| anes 
| The Rev. ROBERT 8. CANDLISH, D.D., Principal. Agent, Catena seem, Sieee 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. | Sie CANNING tee ts Meee Se we Eee en NIVERSITY TUTORIAL ~~ ASSOCIA- 
0 e nsuin, a 
BIRKBECK LABORATORY. THURSDAY, the Gth November next. TION (Limited). — This Association, entirely conducted 






lme 





ms | by Graduates of Oxford and Cambrid e SUPPLIES Masters of 
NIVERSITY COLLEG E, LONDON.— | The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be delivered by Schools and Heads of Families with T TTORS S from those Univer- 















Prof. ALEXAN W. WILLIAMSON S., 3 | PRINCIPAL CANDLISH, sities. For particulars apply at et ee of ere eerens se Pall 
by_ Assis’ ian ts.—P RAD DER INSTRUC? MsoN + ¥- - us gruned ' on WEDNESDAY, the 5th November, at Two o'clock. Mall East, 5. W.—Office hours et lam. to4 : 
Ty E and ( UANTITATIV E ANALYSIS and the ¥ ETHODS ene . B. LOMER, M.A., Secretary. _ 
ani Cc ES of ORG Nie ! RESEARCH. | y. ED , 
Old This Course qualifies the Student for the Application of Che- | C ‘LASS on THURSDAY, the sth, poy ees By ty DE. ITERARY PROPERTY.—A Share is to be 
mistry to Agriculture, Medicine and the Manufacturing Arts. a SOLD for 300. Would suit a University man fond of Boat- 
Arrangements have been made for giving Practical Instruction a ing, and produce to him, with about two hours a wane working, 
in Gas Analysis. | - ) —, 
The Laboratory is open daily, from the Ist of October to the |The CLASSES for the different Branches of Study will be | over 100i, a year. ~Address M.P., Post-office, Chancery-lane. 


md of July, from 9 a.m. to4P.M., except on Saturdays, when it OPENED as follows :— 






DWARD COPPING, Esq. will deliver, k, 
isclosed at 2 o’cl | 1 Ho ’ q- 
ern F itudents at: —-. er with Subjects of their own choice, | Classes. Paws eee urs0f Professors. New LECTURE, with Illustrative Readings, upon thy 
under sanction of the Professor, by whom they are assisted with CHA 





WORKS of DOUGLAS JEKROLD, at the LONDON M 
NICS’ INSTITUTION, Southampton. gee Chancery-lane, 
Eleven o'clock Dr. Buchanan, 51, | o0n WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, Sept. 24, to commence 





needful instruction and advice. f Thurs. Nov. 


A Gold Medal, as reward of merit for this Class, is given by the | Divinity 4 
Council. ’ 






Junior Class . 











“a 
ior C Lauriston-place. | at Half-past Eight o'clock. Members f Non-members 64d. 
Senior Class . a alf-past Eight o'cloc embers free; No 5 
Fees: Session, ae. Bes six months, 187. 188.; three months, | i | sone o! "eek, and 1s. Annual § wei PBARSALL, Secreta 
By 1. 108.; one month, 41. 4s. A deduction of 40 per cent. is made Junior Class .. | Pleven o'clock. [Dr. Bannerman, | ——___ — _—— 
f r Students who — attend only crates ay ery 9 week: ee Divinity .. Senior Cl 4 Ditto, _— ‘UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
ospectus, Wi ad at the 0: Senior Class crese ‘ 
College. Diag TO OOO One o'clock. ie OARD.— Mr. Ropentsox, Head Classical 
COURSE of GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—Prof. Williamson’s and Junior Class -.? Priday, Nov. 7} Ms. JB ‘ aster, The Gr" ge House School, RECEIVES THREE 
Lectures are daily (except Saturdays', at 11 a.M., from the Ist of Church ) senior Class . One o'clock. Jastle- peers. You NG GENTLEV Jas BOARDERS, and personally directs 
ONG ister hiteens at oe PDN Sen a ovnar che {emma or 6 THe Gul tepe” _¢ ene Tia Chel tte td other Haan 
wh le term. alf term ebrew ior C urs. Nov. 7 e 
| Junior Class | mass , 7 
pWWIRP ERY, nom t ey ot | a, mo ‘Ped Rs 0 eer 
Arts and Laws. ‘ Senior Class .. sa ran m . : 
ALFRED B. GARKOD, M.D., Dean of the Faculty Languages _— alge | HURC'! A OAD, st. LEON ARDS-ON- 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. Exegetical J Junior Class { Ten o'clock. a Smeaton, 16, i‘. SEA. : AVIS receives SIX YOUNG LADIES for 
| piace. 
| 


‘side —R friends of 
_Sentember, 1862. Theology Vdenles hae. side advantages.—References to 


o Ditto, 
Twelve o'clock. 





Pupils, and Da ases forwarded on application. 








HARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY of GREAT | Natural Science «........-..{ twelve o'clock, }D! Anderson. DUC: T) .—BLACKHEATH.—Christian 
By * BRITAIN. { —— a istilled, and the ?_ is Limited, Terms, 
SCHOOL Or PH ARMACY. | According to these arrangements, the Curriculum for Students | for Board an? e—— at nglis rene, LOTORER sth. 
rMigWENTY.SECOND SESSION vill COMMENCE on of Tens wil tnd har Saar 390 nr, IEA oimepeey SOBER 
NESDA Catt pie i a A Dd y ior Class at Ten. | Ra « 
tale RES—On Chemistry and Ph armacy, by Professor Red- | First Year's fastent oe eee che oH erento Ri Allway Stati = 











i : Dr. Bannerman's ditto at eleven. 
wood. On Botany and rr Medica, by Professor Bentley. Students ) “ — 


N 18 Twel 
LABORATORY COURSE of P ractieal Instruction in General sys h anes Cinse at Twelve. DUCA T I ON N.— BROCKLEY VI LLA, 


y. = Buchanan's Junior Class at Eleven. 
and Pharmaceutical poe Director and Demonstrator: | Second Year's J Attend ts y 4 






















y ‘ ditto at Twelve. Belsize Park, Wamostaed. —A LIMITED NUMBER of 
Mr. John Attfield, F.C.S., late of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Students ) ie. Tainy's Junior ditto at One. YOUNG LADIES are received at the above healthy soeatity for 
laboratory. Assistant- "Dimonstentor: Mr. E. ©. C. Stanford,| ‘Third Year’s § Attend a, Smeaton’s Junior Class at Ten. Board ani Education upon the Home principle. —— 

Two SCHOLARSHIPS ithe Jacob Bell M 1 Scholar | p Students Dr. Buchanan's ditto at One. hast = of Mr. R. W. Ounivter, 19, Old Bond-street, V 
us © (the Jacod be emorial Scholar- ‘ourth Year's § A d Prof. Smeaton’s Senior Class at Twelve. 
ships), of Thirty Pounds a-year each, are annually awarded; and | : Stelese 4 me Dr. Bannerman’s ditto at One. {ERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN.—9, OLD 
20Ud the Council will grant, in addition, Free Instruction in the Labo- poze. STREET. —Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author of ‘ First Ger- 
Mpty during this Session. | man Teadin M. Philol. Soc., Prof. Elocutign=—2 We 
A new Syllabus of the Conrse of Instruction, prepared by the MATRICULATION. ANGU GE Bs Book ett in the same lesson, or alfe 
Council, and particulars of Terms, may be obtained from the 











t the pupil’s or at his,bop 
Secretary, 17, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. Students of Theology, before entering with the Professors, must the same Terms as Pie e ps P' 











cnc th cea si leieca si ace Matriculate in the Library, and pay the common Fee to the guage sp spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and sejaet 
I _ G EDWARD VI. 8S CI HOO L, | a life the Us Universities, ‘Army and Civil ee all : 
ORWICH. — The Rev. the Head-Master RECEIVES ; 








BOARDERS into the School-house, which has recently under- | HEBREW CLASS. YIN 
















gone considerable improvements. The Boarders are provided with | | The Rev. A. B. Davidson will conduct the ordinary business of INDUSTANI and PROS AS i 
c Private studies and separate sleeping compartments in the dormi- | the Junior Hebrew Class, and will also have a separate Class of quant ying for India an e 27 ¢ ~ 4 
oy tories. There are several valuable Exhibitions and Prizes, and | Hebrew for those who are preparing to enter on the regular Theo- | in the aby ove LANGUAGES, at very mecerate chia 
lished Special advantages for Clergymen’s sons.—For Terms and Partieu- | logical Course. FESSOR of considerable experience, lately fro 
», Mr. apply to the Rev. Avevustus Jessorr, M.A., the School-house, | JAMES BONAR, Secretary to the Senatus. rivately and in Classes,—Address Prorgssos 
bh. 











orwic | New College, Edinburgh, September 4, 1862. ford-square. aah? 
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MANCHESTER, 


ity of London). 
1863 


The COLLEGE will “OPI EN for the SE SSION on FRIDAY, 

the 10th Octonst. The Session will terminate in July, 1863. 
cipal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

COURSES of INST RUCTION will be given in the following 
departments, viz. 
Classics — Professor. IG Groen wi od, B A. 
Comparative Grammar 

and Mental and Mor: al P hilos sophy 
Mathematics—Professor A. Sandeman. M./ 
Natural Philosophy—Professor R. B. Clif = . M.A. 
Chemistry—Professor Henry E, Roscoe, B.A. Ph.D. 
Natural History (for this session, Anatomy and 
Man and of the Animal Kingdom!—Professor W. 
son, F.R.S. 

History, Juris; rudence, and Political Economy—Professor R. C. 
*hristie, A. 
Oriental Languages—Professor T. Theodores. 
French—Monsieur P. Podevin. 

German—Mr. T. Theodores. 

EVENING CLASSES, for persons not 
include the following subj cti 

uage and Literature, Logic, C ath 
osophy, History, Politionl Hoonomy, Chemistry, 


French, and German. 

ADDITIONAL LECTUR Es, on which the attendance is op- 
tional, and, ae fees, viz.:—On the Greek of the New 
ment; on the Hebrew of the Old Testament ; on the Relations of 
Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 

Particulars of the Classes for the present Session will be found 
in a Prospectus, which may be obtained from Mr. Nicholson, the 
Registrar, at the College, Quay-street, Manchester. More detailed 
information as to the foundation of the College, the courses of 
study, the scholarships, and prizes offered for competition, and 
other matters in connexion with the ollege, is contained in the 
* Calendar,’ which may be had, price Half-: yn, at the College, 
or from Messrs 3 i Ann’s-square, 
where a Syl: bas of the Evening Classes, Lectures, &ec., may also 
be had, price 3 

Dinner will 7 provided within the C 
may desire it. 

The Principal will attend at the Coll wr the purpose of ad- 
mitting Students, on Tuesday the 7th, ot Wednesday the &th 
October, from Eleven a.m. to Two P. 

J. G. GRE CWOOD, 
JOHN FP. TON, 


fYUEEN’S COLLEGE, 


SESSION 1862—63. 


tg COLLEGE, 


in connexion with, _ Univ 















und Literature, Logic, 
A.J, 


Scott, M.A. 








F.C. 
P hysiol ogy of 
. William- 





atte nine = day classes, 
Z nglish Lan- 
ics, x tural Phi- 
Ni atural History, 








L 

















‘ollege walls for such as 






Principal. 
Secretary to the Trustees. 


CORK. 





MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS, 
at Kat cee, 
RICULA 


On eg ae 
,an EXA} 


and LAW, and in ‘the DEP "ART MENTS of CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING and AGRICULTURE, 

The E xamini tions for Scholarships w ill rs Seapesear on MONDAY, 
The C ouns - have the power of conferring 
} NIOR ‘SCHOL ARSHIPS of the 
: Seven in the Faculty of Arts, Two in 

edicine, and One in the Faculty of Law: and 
FORTY-FIVE JU NOR "SC HOLARSHIPS, viz Fifteen in 
Literature, and Fifteen in Science, of the value of 24. each ; Six 
in Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil E ngineering, of the 
value of 201. each; and Four in Agriculture, of the value of 151. 
each. 

Prospectuses, containing full information as to the subjects of 
the Examinations, &c., may be had on application tothe Registrar. 

By “order of the P: en t, 
ROBERT J. KENNY, 


the 2ist of OCTOBER next, 











the Faculty of Me 





Registrar. 





ST: MARGAR ET’S COLLEGE, 
for YOUNG LADIES, London, 8.W. 

Principal—Rey. A. LENDRUM, M.A. 
Lady Superintendent—Mrs. I DRUM. 
is conducted by the Principal and Lady Superin- 
tendent, assisted by talented and accomplished resident English 
and Foreign Governesses. The system is Collegiate, and secures 
the aoune religious and intellectual training of the inmates of the 
College. he Principal is further assisted in the imparting of 
accomplishments by eminent Professors, of whom a list, with 
detailed particulars of the College, will be forwarded on applica- 
tion. The buildings consist of a noble Mansion, standing on its 
own grounds. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, the 23rd of 
September. 





This Coll 








N.B.—No day pupils are received. 
Address the Rev. the Parxcipa, St. Margaret's College, 
End, London, 8. 


XETER- ‘THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 


Visitor—The Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
,Council—T he Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 
*rincipal—The Very < av. Lllicott 
Vice- Principals The Rey. Re c. », Fellow of 
Oxford ; and the Rey. T. ly , late Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College, C ambridge. 

The College is designed for Graduates of either of the U 
sities who are desirous of obtaining Instruction in Theolos 
of presenting themselves as C: idates for Holy Orde 
Diocese of Exeter, or elsewhere. Fee 101. each term.—For fur- 
ther information respecting time of Residence and Course of 
Study, apply to the Very Rey. the Dean, E 

The next Term will commence on Tuesd: 


rI\HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
SOHO-SQUARE.— MRS, WAGHORN, who has sited 


road, respectfully invites the attention of the 
and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTER 











3 
Ixeter College, 





















many ye A 
ore ity, Gent 
of ENG LASit and 














FOREIGN GOVERNESSE S, TEACHERS, 

COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. School Pro- 
perty ceanaterrel: and Pupils introduced in England, France and 
Germany. No ch: arge to. Principals als. 
i JNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. CL ae 30, Oakley. “square, Eee 
stead-road, N.W., receive a FEY OUNG TLE pro- 
viding for them a comfortable onli and rath cility for r Study. 
References: — Rev. J. C. Harrison, 24, Queen’s-road, 





u t's 
Par 3 J. G. Wilkinson, M.D., 4, St.’ John’s-villas, Finchley: 


ames W atson, Esq., 28 U pper G ower: street, W.¢ 





pv. — EDUCATION. —A First- class ENG- 

LISH_ SCHOOL has been ublished at Pau, Basses 
Pyrénées. The course of instruction ntended as ‘a 
for the Universities, the Civil, Military or Naval Services. It 
SS Classics, "Mathematics, French, German, and_ solid 
English Education. The Principal is a ¢ lergy man of the Church 
of England, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, (Eighth 
‘Wrangler of his year). Terms, 100. per annum. The residence 
of the advertiser is in an airy and agreeable situation (the Haute 
Plante). References can be given to the Heegg! SS present or 
former Re upils.—Address Rey. Jonn Hatrerstey, 32, Rue de Bor- 
deaux (Haute Plante), Pau, Basses Pyrénées, Feast. 













North- | 
| other photographer.” 





M LOUISA DREWRY’'S GREEK and 
LATIN CLASSES for LADIES.—The MICHAELMAS 
ERM (when Ladies can join any of the C lasses) will commence 

a MONDAY, 6th of October. Miss WI is forming Classes 

for younger P upils. She also prepares BOY y SICS for the 

ic Schools, &c., and Reads with Private Pupils.—51, Finch- 

ew- road, N.W: 












N the UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. (Private), every Pupil is as 
far as possible well grounded in English, made to write a hand fit 
for business, = trained to be quick at Accounts. French and 
German taught by ative Masters, and spoken by the Prin- 
cipal. Eminent special Teachers attend the Senior Classes. The 
Institutions of the Metrop: lis for Science and Art, as well as the 
various Museums and Exhibitions, are frequently visited for 
Educational p urposes. Peckham Rye Common is near, the School 
I smises are and the general accommodation for Boarders 
is superior. Terms: moderate, and geo inclusive 
JOHN YEA TS, LL.D. &e. 















T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A 
PRINTER, BOOKSELLER, ST. ATIONER and LIBRA- 
RIAN, in an old-established first ss in one of the 


principal Towns in the West of I 


» vacancy for a 
gentlemanly, well-educated Youth, 


und prin- 

one of the 

Ene A premium will be required.—Letters to be addressed 
. B., care of Messrs, Longman & Co. Ludgate-hill, London. 


\ IDLAND RAILWAY.—CHEAP EXCUR- 
4 SIONS to BELF pa PORTRUSH, for the Giant’s Cause- 
way, and the NORTH of IRELAND, vid Morecambe. Average 
Sea Passage, Ten Hours. 

Excursion Tickets, available for fourteen days, are issued from 
London to Belfast, and Portrush for the Giant’s Causeway, by 
_ Midland Company's New Route, daily (Sundays excepted), 
by Trains leaving King’s Cross Station at 9°10 or 9°20 a.m., avai 
able for returning any day Sundsys excepted), up to fourteen 
days after date of i he Midland Company *s Steam Ships, 
leaving Belfast at 7 Passengers returning from Belfast on 
Saturdays remain at Mor ecambe until Monday Morning. 

Fares—London to Belfast and Portrush and Back:— 
First Class Saloon and Enclosed Car- 
and Enclosed riages an 
Saloon. Ci jarriages. Steerage. 
6d. 1: 
Bey 





la t 
of Church of 
ciples, as an INDOOR APPRENTICE, to be treated 


























To Belfast 
To Portrush A dl, 
Children under 3 years, re ; betwen 3 and 12, Hal 
Monthly Excursion Tiekets are also issued from London to 
Belfast and Portrush daily (Sundays excepted), by same Trains, 
with the option of returning by any Train on any day, within 
one Calendar Month. 
Fares—London to Belfast and Portrush and Bac 
first Class and Second Class Third ( ‘lass and 
Saloon. and Saloon. Steerage. 
: Od. 408. Od. 22s. 6d. 
To Stor . é Od. od. 298. Od. 
Children under 3 ye m Free; between 3 and 12, Half-fare. 
For further information see —s iS — y’s Time-Tables, apply 
at the Midland Booking-Oftic g's Cross Station, London; or 
to George M‘Tear & Son, Donex hag. Belfast. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 





To Belfast 











Derby, September, 1862. 


N ORING, ENGRAVER and HERALDIC 
4 ARTIST, 44, HIG = ye paige W.C.—Official Seals, 
Dies, Diplomas, Shi ure, 
mental Brasses, in Medi 
Crest. on or Ring, Pr 
sketched, 2s. 6d., in Colours, 5s. 





Vand a Herald Painting, | and Monu- 






. os é 
Tlostes ated Price List wee free. 





RTIST’S STUDIOS TO. BE LET, in 
4 PALL MALL, close to Marlborough House.—A set of 
Chambers, being three rooms on the first floor. Two of them 
admirably adapted for Studios. One room is 24 feet by 19, and 
12 feet high, with an east aspect ; the other, 23 by 14, and 11 feet 
high, with a north aspect: the third room sm uler.—Full particu- 
lars, with —— to view, to be obtained of Messrs. Hepcer & 
Davigs, Es d e Agents, 49, Pall Mz all. . a 
MAYALL PORTRAIT G AL LERIES, 
4 224 and 226, REGENT-STREET 
PHOTOGRAPHS, Sarnia & DAGUERREOTYPES 

taken Daily. 

‘Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
for breadth, manner and finish. Either from the character of 
his sitters, or the taste of his composition, his portraits appear 
more dignified, self- possessed, and aristocratic, than those of any 

— Athe neum. 

WITZERLAND and SAVOY.—A complete 

kJ COLLECTION of all the PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS pro- 























duced. Martens’ celebrated Series, comprising all the favourite 
Views of Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn and the Bernese Alps, 
price =" Bisson’s large Views of Chamounix, &c., 10s. 6d. 
each ; ull ditto, 4s h. Braun’s magnificent Views in the 





Laute imrannen ¥ alley. e of Thun, &c., 15s. each. An inter- 
esting Se a -s of Tinted Lithographs copiec -d from photographs’, 
Qe. 61. each 

Grand Panoramas of the Chain of Mont Blane, photographed 
from the Flegére, the Brevent and the Buet, price 16s. to 25s. each. 

A large Collection of Album Portraits (of the finest quality 
only), 1s. 6d. each. 

Several hundred English Photographs, including all the prin- 
cipal Cathedrals, selling off at half the usual prices. 

T. H. GLapwett, 21, Gracechurch-street, eesiepee 
in England for the Works of Martens, Cuccioni of 
several others of the chief Continental Photographers. 


7 COUNTRY VISITORS.—A small but 
powerful DOUBLE GLASS, alike serviceable at the Theatre, 
7 xhibition, Races or Sea-side, which may be worn round the 
1 as a pair of hand- 3 st acceptable present 
for country friends, Price ¢ 


sole Depot 
Rome, and 
















> an’s, Optician, 23a, 
Ne w Bond-street, W., es of Conduit-str N.B. Sent post 
free on remittance. Sole Agent to Voigtlander, “Vienna. 





\[ALy ERN BINOCULARS (BURROW’S). 
—Gentlemen requiring first-rate Glasses for Yachting, 
Racing, Shouting, or Touring, will find the Malvern superior to 
all, Contains 12 lenses of the finest quality accurately tested. 
-rices—from 3 to 6 Guineas, 
sent on receipt of Post-office order to 
W. & J. BUOKROW, GREAT MAL VERN. 
Loxpon AGE» 
City—Wates & M‘CucbLoca, 
56, Cheaaside. x. 
W est End— B. "ARNOLD, 73, Baker-street, w. 








udgate- street, and 





YRIZE MEDAL to Turesuer & Guewny for 
very fine and superior Flannel Shirts, India Tweed Suits, 
and India Gauze Waistcoats. Lists of Prices on application to 
THRESHER & GLENNY, General Outfitters, 152, STRAND. 





“ADIES’ PRIVATE DRAW ING CLASSES, 

4 41, FITZROY-SQU gee Mr. B. R. GREEN, Member of 
the New Ww oe Society, begs to announce that his 
CLASSES for DRAWING aan PAINTING (limited to Six 
Pupils each) RE-ASSEMBLE on the 30th in Particulars for. 
warded on application. —GREEN’S Ff IC DR AWING 
MODELS sold ie the Artists’ in sets or singly 
from 2s. 6d. each. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING for ‘Book 

Illustration, &e.—RUSSELL SEDGFIELD & FRANCIS 

ELIOT, Park-road, Norbiton, 8.W. Terms on application, 
Hstimates given for large quantities for. publication. 


R. B. H. “SMART, 76, , CHARLWOOD- -STREET, 
Belgrave-road, S.W. ;continnes to INSTRUCT CLERIC AL 

and other PUPILS in ELOC UTION, to attend Classes for Eng- 
lish generally, and to engage for Readings. —Mr. Smart's several 
Works, opening an original view of the a of Language to 
Thought, are all published by Loneman & € 


UPERIOR CH EAP BOOKS at ‘BULLY 
K LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of Max Miiller’s Science of 
Language—Aids to Faith—Replies to Essays and Reviews—Burn 
er 8 Letters from Rome—Lord Cranborne’s Essays—Dr. Wolff's 
Life—and many other SUPERIOR BOOKS, are on Sale at y 
greatly reduced prices. Catalogues gratis. —-BULL’S LIBRAR 
19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, _ W. 


O SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. — Atrrep 
W. BENNETT, Publisher and Bookseller, 5, Bishopsgate. 
street Without, London, E.C., is prepared to SUP PLY EDUC A- 
TIO L EST ree SHME in London and the country on 
the most adv zeous terms. Orders by post or otherwise 
promptly Bev oe to. 


FEW LARGE VENETL. AN ~ PHOTO. 
GRAPHS exquisitely —_ faithfully coloured by a Native 
Artist to resemble first-c Vater-ecolour Drawings, and far sur- 


passing anything of the kind yet produced, are now ‘offered to the 
trade and the public. Price 10s, 6d. each; the same plain with 









a 


Repositories, 
























india tint margin, 5s. each. London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishops- 
gate-street_ Ww ‘ithout, E.C. 
CRESTS, ARMS, &c.— 





h ONOGRAMS 
SPIERS & SONS, Oxford, publish seventeen Sheets, at 1s, 
per Sheet, all named ; also the ‘Arms of the Colleges of Oxford 
and of Cambridge, at 1s. each set. Sent by post on receipt of 
postage-stamps. including three additional for packing and post- 
age. Specimens may be seen at their case in the Nave of the 
International Exhibition (north side), where an assistant is in 
attendance. Albums for Monograms, Arms, Postage - sti amps, 
Autographs, &c., from 6s. upwards. Dies engray ed in a superior 
manner, and paper and envelopes stamped in various styles. 


OOKBIN DING—in the Monastic, GRottEr, 
qe and ILLUMINATED styles, in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
DOOR R TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES- ‘STREET, CoV ENT-G G! ARDEN, W. Cc. 


[HE MUTUA NTD 











AL TONTINE ASSOCI ATION. 
To be registered (with Limited Liability) under the 
‘ompanies’ Act, 1862. 
Westminster Chambers 1001. 
Directors. 
George Battock, Esq. 4, Carlton-street, S.W. 
James Burchell, Esq. 34, Gordon-square, W.C 


Shares. 





es Daken, Esq. Alderman, 23, PD mo lane, | Directors: 
of the 

Wm. Thos. Hooper, Esq. Elm Lodge, Walthamstow. i Mutual 
Vv a et, Esq. 3, Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s | Life As- 
Park surance 
John Metieie Esq. Austinfy ars-passage, E.¢ Society. 





Francis Lysons Price, The Trench, i J 
Samuel William Tove: Sed. Cheapside, E.C. 
Trustees. 
Charles Salisbury Butler, Esq. M.P., 
N.E. 
Edgar P. 
5.C. 
Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. Artillery Brewery, Westminster, S.W. 
Bankers. 
London and County Bank, and its various Branches. 
Solicitors 
Mesers. Burchell, 5, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
The object of this Association is to extend the assurance prin- 
ciple in a new direction, , in lieu of making provision for 
families after death, 2g a constantly-increasing provision 
during the life of the Subscriber. 
The Directors have made arrangements for the immediate 


erection of a hi andsome fire-proof building for professional and 
in Victoria-street, Westminster, opposite 


Cazenoves, Upper Clapton, 
Stringer, Esq. (W. S. Lindsay & Co.), 8, Austinfriars, 











liament, the Law Cou 
prepared by ion Banks & Barry, Architects, 27, 8 
street. 

There can be little doubt that the Chambers will be speedily 
occupied at highly remunerative rents, which will constitute the 
profits of the Association. 

The cost of the land and building, with all expenses, until its 
completion at Midsummer, 1864, will be amply covered by the 
sum of 1800001. 

The capital will be divided into 1,800 subscriptions of 1001. 
each, and formed into Tontine Classes: xss will comprise 
8 scribers, or their nominees, of the same, or “nearly the same 
ze, and after deducting libe y for all outgoings and expenses 
of management, the net once for division is estimated at 
14,4001., which will give a clear return of 8 per cent. per annum 
on the gross sum of all the subscriptions to the Classes, which 
will be divided rateably every half year, until the subscribers are 
reduced to one-tenth of the original number, by which time the 
income of each will have reached 80 per pe and will then be 
converted into a claim in perpetuity at that ra 

he freehold, with immediate possession “this eligible site, 
can be secured on highly advantageous terms. 

he subscription will be payable in full on a day in November 
next, and with the letter of allotment will be sent a copy of the 
Articles of s\ssociation, that each applicant may peruse them 
before he pays his subscription. If the subscription be ner paid 
on the day named, the application will be understood to be with- 
drawn, and the deposit paid therewith returned without deduc- 
tion. 

Applications must be in the prescribed form, and, with the 
Banker's receipt for a deposit of 51. for each subscription, be de- 
livered at the Offices of the Association : they will be numbered 
and considered in the order so delivered. 

Forms of Application and Prospectuses may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Association, 85, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, 
E.C., and also of the Solicitors, 

London, August 28, 1862. 
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mE CENTR AL TRAINING SCHOOL of 
ART, South Kensington, for Male and Female Students— 
and the Metropolitan Schools of Art, at 43, Queen- square, Blooms- 
‘bury, for Female Classes only —Spitaltields, Crispin-street—Fins- 
bury, William- street, Wilmington-square—St. Thomas, Charter- 
house, Goswell-street— Rotherhithe, scommee School, Deptford- 
road — Martin’s, Castle-street, acre — Lambeth, St. 
Oswald’ 8. seth ace, Upper Kenninzton- lane— fampstead, Dispensary 
Building— ‘Christe — fa George’s-in-the-East, Cannon-street 
—and St. aye epee Vincent-square, W. estminster,— 
WILL RE- OP N on ay EDNESDAY, the Ist of October. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISE- 
MENTS for insertion in the Fortheoming Number of the 
above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th, 
and BILLS by the 8th of October. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ATIONAL REVIEW, No. XXX. Aaa. 
TISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number are requ ested 
to be sent to the Publishers by the 23rd, BILLS and PROSPEC- 
TUSES by the 25th instant. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 








By order of the Committee of Council on Educati 





Just published, post free for two stamps, 


y= S (of Leipzig) CATALOGUE of 
OLD, RARE, and CURIOUS BOOKS. Part I. con- 
taining Manuscripts upon vellum and paper, Bibles and Testa- 
ments, Theology and Philosophy. 

London: D. Nutt, 270, Rtrand; Williams & Norgate; and Dulau 
& Co. 


YDROPATHY. — The BEULAH-SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, 
within twenty i walk of the Crystal Palace. Dr. Ritre R- 
panpt, M.D., Physician. The HOTEL department for VISITORS, 
conducted with the strictest economy as regards charges, under an 
expert snced Manager. 


OYAL TUR KISH | BATHS, Bt Beccummenr. 
) BEST for GENTL ao (28. 6d.). ONLY ONE for 
LADIES ie. 6d.). ALWAYS READY, PU BLIOand PRIVATE. 
26, QUEEN-SQU. LRE, RU SSELL-SQU ARE. 
*,* FROM 6 to9 p.m. ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


TMPROV ED TURKISH BATHS.— 
These Spacious, Airy, and Magnificent Baths, accommodating 
900 daily, are open night and day ‘Sundays excepted). Public and 
Private Baths for Ladies and Gentlemen. Prices from 
upwards.— Baths for Horses.—Oriental Bath Company of 
London (Limited), VICTORIA-STREET, near the Station, 
Westminster. 















YDROPATHIC ‘SANATORIUM, SUD- 
BROOK_ PARK, Richmond Hill, Surrey. ~ Physician, 
Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. 

The TURKISH BATH on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 
and Hydropathic Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and and Friday, between 1 and 4. 





EONARD & CO., Boox-TRADE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consignments of 
Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular Sales 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 


August. Refer to— 
Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 





~ gales by Auction 


Photographic Apparatus, Albums, Stereoscopes and 
Slides, &e. 


ME J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on TUESDAY, September 23, at half- past 12 precisely ,a variety of 
PHOTOGR APHIO APPARATUS, consisting of excellent Came- 
ras and Lenses by esteemed makers, Views and Statues from the 
British Museum by Roger Fenton, elegant Albums, handsome 
Fan-stands for Cartes de Visite, Stereoscopes and Slides, and a 
variety of Miscellaneous Articles. 
On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues ha ad. 


Minerals, Fossils, Shells, “Animal Skins, Reptiles, Books, Le. 
i\| R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, September 
MUSEUM of 2 MEDICAL ¢ 
a Collection of Minerals, Fossils, Shells, Crustacea, many of them 
rare, live Canaries and ‘ag a few Animal Skins, Reptiles 
Horns, Curiosities, small C abinets, — a Library of well-sele ected 
Medical Works, glazed Show-Cases, 

On view the day prior and morning a Sale, and Catalogues had. 


a at half- past 12 precisely, the 
TL AN deceased, comprising 











WISBECH. 
i\' ESSRS. CUNNINGTON & ADAMS are 


ag TS ey having been selected by the Executors of the 
late GEO. MI LEFIELD LEFEVRE, Esq., to SELL by 
PUBLIC coMPETITE ON the Valuable Gortaake of No. 10, 
Crescent, Wisbech, being a Collection (extending over sixty years 
of that gentleman’s life) of many Choice and Valuable PAINT- 
INGS, fine Engravings, Medallions, &c. by the best Masters 
(Ancient and Modern), in the eri walks of Art. Iso, a 
splendid Collection of ANTIQUE INA (rare and curious in 
taste and virtd), which may enrich the cabinets of amateurs who 
appreciate the excellencies of fictile art; upwards of 300 Volumes 
of BOOKS, in fine preservation, by ancient and modern Authors 
aiheslogical, a ae al and historical ; ;and a quantity of HOUSE- 
HOLD FUE CURE of a general description, all in good = 
dition, Cata oh of which are preparing, and may be had at 3d 
each, one week prior to the Sale, of the Auctioneers, No. 10, Great 
bs oe street. 

N.B.—The above is the genuine and judiciously selected eollec- 
tion of the late G. M. Lefevre, Esq., the Sale by Auction of which 
is definitely fixed to take place at the Corn Exchangé, on the Ist, 
2nd and 3rd of _ and to commence at 10 o’clock in 
forenoon of each 

_ Auction Office, No. ‘1, ¢ Great Church- street. 





M R. N E WwW B Y 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE TWELVE MOST POPULAR NOVELS. 


. ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS | 7. The LAST DAYS of a 
WELL. By Crrvus Reppine. BACHELOR 








~ 








2, HEARTHS and WATCH-| 8 RECA GARLAND. 
FIRES. 9. FERNE VALE. 

3. RIGHT and LEFT. 10. MARRIAGE at the MADE- 

4. YORKE HOUSE. LEINE. 

5. The DULL STONE HOUSE. | 11. MARY GRAHAM. 

6. 


™ CLIFFORDS of OAK- | 12, a and the LUG- 


FAMILY TROUBLES. By the Author of 
*Constance Dale,’ ‘The Cliffords of Oakley.’ [Just ready. 





vas = BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
XII.—ADVERTISEMENTS required by the 25th, 

and BILLS a the 27th instant. 

London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ApveEr- 
TISEMENTS for the OCTOBER Number should be sent to 
the Publishers by the 25th; BILLS by the 27th instant. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


Will be published on the 30th inst. 


TRE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XLIV. OCTOBER, 1862. 
Contents. 
I. ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: 
JUDGMENT. 
II. THE BRITISH SEA-FISHERIES. 
III. ROADS AND RAILS. 
IV. GIBRALTAR. 
Vv. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
VI. IDEES NAPOLEONIENNES: THE SECOND 
EMPIRE. 
VII. THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES OF INDIA. 
VIII. THE SLAVE POWER. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Phi- 
losophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and_Travels.—3. Science.— 
4. History and Biography. —5. Belles Lettres. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 


Now publishing, every Month, a SHILLING Edition, as well as 
a Sixpenny Edition, of 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE. 

Subscribers will be good enough to give their Booksellers instruc- 
tions as to which Edition they wish to receive in future. The 
Sixpenny Edition remains exactly the same as before, in size, 
contents and price. The Shilling “Edition comprises, beyond the 
contents of the See! Magazine, a Supplemental Sheet of 
Fashions, Dress and Needlework. Besides this Supplement, equal 
to 32 pages, there is also included in the Shilling Edition a ¢ ‘oloured 
Pattern for the Work- table, an extra Fashion Plate of large size, 
and, occasionally, a piece of Traced Muslin, Cambric, or other 
material, ready for working. 

London: 8S. 0. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C. 

A Specimen Number of the Magazine will be sent for 6 postage- 

stamps, and of the Magazine and Supplement for 12 stamps. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER 20th, 1862.—Price 3d. 

Contents: A Plea for the Executioner—Pawnbrokers and 
Leaving-Shops—Governor Kennedy on Convict Discipline—The 
Brussels International Congress—On the Distribution of Suicide 
in England—Noxious Vapours—Diplomatic Education—Law and 
Lawyers—Ladies and Learned Societies—Marriages of Consan- 
guinity—The Islands of the Fijis—The Day. 

The Monthly Part for August in orm wrapper is now ready, 

rice 1s, 3d. 


DR. LUSHINGTON’S 

















Office—10, WHITEFRIARS-STREET, FLEET-STREET. 
Sold by all Newsvenders in Town and Country. 





Ready on October Ist, 1962, price 3d. demy 8vo. 32 pages, 


THe CHURCH of ENGLAND TEMPER- 
ANCE MAGAZINE. 
London: Weeks & Co. 44, Paternoster-row. 


ICTOR HUGO AT BRUSSELS. — An 
gfsoount of the BANQUET given to VICTOR HUGO at 
SSELS, on ee will appear exclusively in ‘THE 
QUEEN of THIS DAY. Price 6d. A copy for seven Stamps. 
346, Strand, W.C. 
BATHING AT BIARRITZ. 


‘Foy THIS WEEK ONE PENNY. 


Now ready, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d., post paid, 5s. 
The SECOND VOLUME of ‘FUN.’ 


80, Fleet-street. 











Just published, price 2s. 6d. Part I. of 


HE HERALD AND GENEALOGIST. 
Contents. 

The Ancient Writers on Armoury—Change of Name by Enrol- 
ment in Chancery—Grants of Arms to the Lronmongers of Lon- 
don—Gerard Legh’s Accedens of Armoury—The Heraldic Exhi- 
bition at_the Society of ae to Print Armorial 

lanein—seeralale Notes and Que 


ichols & Sons, 25, ; Parliament- street. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY RECORD for 
1862, edited A = ARLES ROSS, an Ls is now ready. 


ion, One Gui 
Thomas Day, neere an Publisher, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, W.C. 





Now ready (670 pp. 8vo.), price 68. 
NGLISH PURITANISM: being Documents 
relating to the Settlement of the Church of England by the 


Act of Uniformity in "6% With an Historical Introduction by 
PETER BAYNE, Esq. A.M 


London: W. Ken t& Co. Paternoster-row. Sold also at the 
Offices of the entral os Bartholomew Committee, 10, Broad- 
street-buildings, E.C. 

BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR OCTOBER. 
ASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE and 
LETTERS. 
By his Nephew, PIERRE E. IRVING. 
To be completed in 3 vols. Vol. II. with Portrait, price 28. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Coyent-garden, London, W.C. 





A New Edition, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE CORRELATION of PHYSICAL 
FORCES. By W. R. GROVE, Q.C. M.A. V.P.R.S., Corre- 
q nding Member of the Academies of Rome, Turin, &¢. The 


Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with Notes and Refer- 
ences. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


A NALYTICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. For 
. the Use of Schools. By the Rev. CHARLES G. HAMIL- 
TON, M.A., formerly Scholar and Senior Classical Moderator of 
the University of Dublin; Head-Master of the Grammar and 
Free School, Stockport 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


W ORKS by SIR JOHN . We HERSCHEL, 
Baar. K.H. 
I, 
Tn crown 8yo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


“* An admirable manual of the whole science.” 
P ritish Quarterly Review. 
‘The book is a most fascinating one.”—Educational Times. 
“It is utterly impossible to give an account of the immense 
amount of information so admirably and lucidly compressed in 
the volume before us.”—London Review. 
Il. 


In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
METEOROLOGY. 


“* Contains a brief but elaborate survey of the whole domain of 
Meteorological Science.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“ As Text-Books for College and School use, on the subjects on 
which they respectively treat, there is nothing i in the whole range 
of our E ucation: ul Literature which can at all be compared 
with them.”—Educational Times. 








Ill, 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE TELESCOPE. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London : Longman & Co. 


This day, No. 24, Shilling Volume Library, 1s. complete, 


MADAME PRUDENCE. 
By THOMAS ARCHER. 
London : Ward & Lock, 158, s, Fleet. street. 


NEW WORK BY ‘ WATERS.” 
Now ready, never before published, price 2s. 


UNDISCOVERED CRIMES. 


By ‘“‘ WATERS,” 
Author of ‘ Recollections of a Police Officer,’ ‘ Experiences of a 
Real Detective,’ &c. 


\.B. This intensely interesting work surpasses in dramatic 
effect and narrative power anything hitherto produced. 


London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


THE POLICE MAGISTRATE. 

This day, never before published, price 2s. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN IRISH 
POLICE MAGISTRATE, 

Edited by his Son-in-Law, H. R. ADDISON. 


*,* This work records the rhea pp septal or, extending. over 
thirty years, of the late celeb olice 
Magistrate of Munster ; his surprising varenit of “* Whiteboys,” 
“erry Alts,” and “ Peep-o’-Day Boys”; and his marvellous 
escapes 3 trom all kinds of plots to entrap and assassinate him. 


London: W ard & Lock, 158, 1 Fleet-s street. 





Just out, sole Gants Edition, fcap. 8vo. price 28. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FRENCH 
DETECTIVE. 


From 1818 to 1858. Comprising the most guiews Revelations of 
Extraordinary and Mysterious Cases, affording a complete 
insight into the Wreneh Detective Police Sy on 


By CANLER, late Chief of the Paris Detective Police. 


N.B. This important work has been deseribed and largely quoted 
in the Atheneum. The Original Work has been suppressed by the 
French Government. 

London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, the First Volume of the HALFPENNY 


WELCOME GUEST. 


Illustrated with - Engravings, price 3s. 6d. in paper covers ; 
. in cloth, gilt backs. 


Also Ba binding cases, price 1s, each. 
London : | G. Vickers, Angel-court, Strand. 


Just pry price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, Vol. IV. of 


ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 


An Illustrated Record of V oya es, Teerels and Adventures in all 
Parts of the Glob 


Edited by W. F. AINSW. ORTH, F.R.G.S. &e. 
Exquisitely Illustrated. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ma price 3s. 6d, cloth gilt, Vol. III. of 


THE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


The cheapest volume ever published ; containing 560 pages of 
— and instructive Hiterature, with Engrayvings from 
designs by the most eminent 














London: Ward & sock, 158, Fleet-street. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_> 


On the 1st of October will be published, 
In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
By M. E. Brappon. 
Dedicated, by special permission, — E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 


THE LITERATURE OF SOCIETY. 


By Grack WHARTON, 
One of the Authors of ‘ The Queens of Society,’ &e. 


In the press, in two small volumes, 
THE DIVINE COMEDY OF 
DANTE. 
Translated by Mrs. Ramsay. 


“‘ We understand that a new translation of Dante's ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ in the triple rhyme of the original, with notes, is 
now in the —— This translation is the work of Mrs. Ramsay, 
a lady who, having long resided in Italy, studied Dante with some 
of the most learned Italians of the day, and visited nearly all the 
localities immortalized by the great poet,seems to possess peculiar 
facilities for this difficult undertaking.” —Morning Post. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8yo. 
THE PUBLIC LIFE OF 
LORD MACAULAY. 


By FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A., 
Of Christ Church, Oxford. 

“ This ‘ Public Life of Lord Macaulay’ is rendered more yalu- 
able from the citations which, with very few exceptions, have 
been taken from writings unknown or practically inaccessible to 
the general reader; and the author has rescued from possible 
oblivion some important fragments, interesting for their intrinsic 
merit and their biographical yalue.””"—Observer. 


Now ready at every Library, a New Novel, in 2 vols., entitled 


TWO LIVES. 


By BLaNcHARD JERROLD. 


Now ready, uniform with ‘The Little Tour in Ireland,’ with 
Illustrations by Charles Keene, price 6s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GRISETTE: 
A TALE OF STUDENT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VAUGHAN. 


Now ready at every Library, in 1 vol. 


CHATEAU FRISSAC; 
Or, HOME SCENES IN FRANCE. 
By the Author of ‘Photographs of Paris Life.’ 


“* Chateau Frissac’ is a pleasant novellette, wittily written, 
and intended _ to show the evils of Mariages de Convenance. The 
authoress is both humorous and witty. Wit abounds in both 
colloquy and anecdote.”—Press. 





MR. SALA’S WORKS. 
Now ready at every Library, in 1 vol. 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 


By Grorce Avevstus Sana. 


Sxconp Eprrtion, this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, 
in 3 vols. 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 


By GrorGE Avucustus Saa, 


Now ready, price 5s, 
DUTCH PICTURES: 
With SOME SKETCHES in the FLEMISH MANNER. 
By GrorGE Avcustus Sana, 





This day, price 5s. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 


By GrorcE Avcustus Sata. 

NOTICE.—Every Subscriber to Circulating 
Libraries should read THE LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR for September, price 2d. 





Tinsi:*t BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 





Now ready, New Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
OR X SUBSECIVS& 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
“Of all the John Browns, commend us to Dr. John iea* 
Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. — 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 

DEAN ALFORD’S NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
GEBMONS on CHRISTIAN DOCTRIN E, 

preached in Canterbury Cathedral on the Afternoons of th 
Sundays in the Year 1861-62. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D 
Dean of Canterbury. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, London. 


REES’ SIXPENNY DIARY for 1862.— 

The Purchasers of the above Diary are respectfully in- 
formed that in the Almanack prefixed thereto the Days of the 
Week only for the month of October were in a portion of the impres- 
sion misplaced. The Sundays and rest of the Calendar of that 
month are quite correct. In consequence of the Duty being taken 
er a mem Bees quality RF be — in a year’s 

iary, which has been manufactured expressly for the purpose 
and will bear every sort of ink or writing fluid. ee 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


New Work by the Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson.’ 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 
EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A Selection 


from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 














NEW REFERENCE-BOOK FOR STUDENTS AND LIBRARIES, 
In crown &yo. price 12s. 6d. half bound, 950 pages, & 
THE 


MANUAL OF DATES. 
A DICTIONARY OF REFERENCE 


To all the MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS in the HISTORY of MANKIND to be 
FOUND in AUTHENTIC RECORDS. 
By GEORGE H. TOWNSEND. 
London: RovuttepGr, WarNE & RovuryepGE, Farringdon-street. 





Next week, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


PREHISTORIC MAN: 
RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION IN THE OLD 
AND THE NEW WORLD. 


By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. 


Professor of History and English Literature in University College, Toronto; Author of the ‘Archeology and Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland,’ &c. 


Cambridge: MacmiLttan & Co., and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 





Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S *“RAVENSHOE?’ 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12. 11s. 6d. 


‘‘ Admirable descriptions, which place ‘Ravenshoe’ among the first rank of English novels. Of the story itself it 

would be difficult to speak too highly: the author seemsto possess almost every essential for a writer of fiction.” 
London Review. 

“Mr. Henry Kingsley has certainly the power of constructing a story which hangs well together; but the power of 
telling a story is not Mr. Kingsley’s only merit as a writer...... He has the eye and the imagination of a poet...... He is 
able to put the details of a great scene upon his canvas with a clear and vivid picturesqueness, which does not interfere 
with the simplicity of the general effeet ; and he groups and sketches the figures of the scene well and effectively. He 
paints the sea-coasts of the West of England, and the fishers of those coasts, with the truth of one who knows and loves 
them, as Mr. Hook painted the fishermen of Sussex and the short waves of the Channel.”—Saturday Review. 

* Really a first-rate novel.”— Press. 

‘* A better told and a more interesting novel has not appeared for some time past.”—Observer. 

** The characters he brings upon the stage are, to him, no mere phantoms, but real flesh and blood ; and accordingly 
he carries his readers away with him—transporting them to scenes which glow vividly before their eyes.”—Parthenon, 

**A novel of wonderful spring and force and humour.”—National Review. 


Macmittan & Co. London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, PART I. 31s. 6d. 


OUR SATELLITE: 
A SELENOGRAPHY ACCORDING TO THE PRESENT STATE OF 


SCIENCE. 
By Dr. A. LE VENGEUR D'ORSAN. 


ILLUSTRATED with LUNAR PHOTOGRAPHS (Tycho and the surrounding districts) of a size and sharpness 
hitherto unattained. 


London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Readers of the best Literature, singly, in families, or in larger societies in Town or 
Country, are invited to apply for the current Number of ‘MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR, and to make their selection of Books for Autumn and Winter reading 
from the ample Lists contained in its pages. 

“These Lists, be it remembered, represent the main sources of the general information now in 
vogue.”—Saturday Review. 

All the best New Works continue to be added to the Library in large numbers as 

they appear. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; City Branch—4, King-street, Cheapside ; Cross-street, Manchester; 
and New-street, Birmingham, 
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MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORE. 


Next week, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 22s. 


OR LE Y 


F A R M. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Forty Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 





MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III. 20s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


Called FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Vols. I. and II, 8vo. Third Edition, with Portraits and Maps, 40s. 





Third Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


“This book should be welcomed both for its subject and its author,—for this latest survey of 
the States is information on an engrossing topic, and it is information endorsed by a popular 
name. Mr. hay 2 promised himself that he would write his own book about the Uni States 
as the ambition of his literary life, irrespective of their recent troubles. The circumstance that he 
has seen them seething in the cauldron of revolution, though not part of his original design, adds 
immensely to the animation and interest of the result.”—Zimes. 


SECOND EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, NEARLY READY, 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ La Beata,’ &. 


“‘ Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s novel is worthy of its author’s name.....What constitutes the charm 
of the book is, that it is a plain, and to all appearance, faithful picture of homely Italian life. 
Hitherto, when the Italian has been introduced into novels, it has been either as the lovely, but 
rather doubtful wife of the hero in times —= by, or as the irresistible villain of modern life, or 

et again, and worst of all, as the inspired artist in a rhapsodical Art-novel. Here we have the 
Ttalian of real life in his home, the fat farmer in his pony gig, the merchant over his counter, the 
housewife bustling about the kitchen-fire, the canon sipping his wine. This is what we want; and 
it would seem as if here Mr. ei Trollope has struck out a new path for the novelist....... 
We have the domestic life of the Italian, especially as a dweller in towns, painted honestly, with 
all the local colouring which belongs to it, by a man who knows his subject well. We are glad 
have the picture ; we should be glad to have other such scenes, if they displayed equal knowledge ; 
and we commend Mr. Trollope’s example to novelists who are in want of a subject.” 
Times, September 3rd, 1862. 


Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


ROADS AND RAILS, 


AND THEIR PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON HUMAN PROGRESS, PAST, PRESENT, 
AND TO COME. 
By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 

“ This is a truly original book..... By the union of scientific culture with a strong imagination, 
Mr. Adams’s projects have a high scope and a comprehensive bearing; but we do not admit that 
they are, therefore, visionary or illusive. On the contrary, we desire that his views may be ven- 
tilated freely for the great pperenee te which they seem to promise in an age like our own, when 
science claims increasing confidence for its development of the arts of life.”— Times, Aug. 29th, 1862. 





Post 8vo. 88. 


POPULATION and TRADE in FRANCE in 1861-62. 


By FREDERICK MARSHALL. 


“** Population and Trade in France in 1861-62,’ by Mr. Frederick Marshall, shows a practical 
knowledge of the country in its business relations, and embraces descriptions of some of the leading 
branches of industry of a clear and recent character that will prove valuable to all engaged in the 


increasing traflic between the two nations.”— Times. 


CHAPMAN & HALLS 
STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR 


AUTHORS. 
T. A. Trollope’s La Beata (Third Edition); and a Tuscan 


ROMEO and JULIET, now first published. 5e. 

Anthony Trollope’s Castle Richmond. Third Edition. 5s. 
Anthony Trollope’s Doctor Thorne. Seventh Edition. 5s. 
Anthony Trollope’s Bertrams. Fifth Edition. 5s. 

Anthony Trollope’s Kellys and the O’Kellys. Fourth Edit. 5s. 
Anthony Trollope’s Macdermots of Ballycloran. Third Edit. 5s. 
W. M. Thackeray’s Irish Sketch-Book. Third Edition. 5s. 
Market Harborough (Fourth Edition); and Inside the Bar, 


now first published. By the Author of ‘ Digby Grand. 
Tilbury Nogo. By the Author of ‘Digby Grand.’ 5s. 
The Constable of the Tower. Second Edition. By William 


HARRISON AINSWORTH. 5s. 
Albert Smith’s Wild Oats and Dead Leaves. Second Edit. 5s. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
G. A. Sala’s Gaslight and Daylight. Second Edition. 5s. 
W. H. Wills’ Old Leaves Gathered from ‘Household Words.’ 5s. 
Robert-Houdin’s Memoirs. Written by Himself. Third Edit. 5s. 
Miss Mulock’s Head of the Family. Sixth Edition. 5s. 
Miss Anna Drury’s Misrepresentation. Second Edition. 5s. 





In post 8vo. price 128. 
FRANCATELLI'S ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 


“Under the above abbreviated designation we are awork the mere title-page of 
which is a catalogue of culinary mysteries, and the programme of an exhibition of subtle and am- 
brosial art. ‘The Royal English and Foreign Confectioner,’ as this title-page avers, ‘is a practical 
treatise on the art of confectionery in all its branches, comprising ornamental confectionery arti- 
ficially developed ; diff t th of preserving fruits, fruit pulps, and juices in bottles, the 
preparation of jams and jellies, fruit and other syrups, summer beverages, and a great variety of 
national drinks ; with directions for making dessert cakes, plain and fancy bread, candies, bonbons 
comfits, spirituous essences, and cordials; also the art of ice-making, and the arrangement and 
eneral economy of fashionable desserts ; by Charles Elmé Francatelli, puril to the celebrated 
‘aréme, and late Maitre-d’Hétel to Her Majesty the Queen, author of ‘The Modern Cook,’ *‘ The 
Cook’s Guide,’ and ‘Cookery for the Working Classes,’ with numerous illustrations in chromo- 
lithography ? all of which arcana of modern culinary science are revealed to such pensive and 
inquiring spirits as will ask for the instructive volume at Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s.......We 8! 
not affect to pass judgment on the vast variety of recipes which remain, and which carry out the 
abundant promise of Francatelli’s title-page. It is enough to absolve us from such endless labour to 
mention that the contents of the chapters occupy 15 pages, and that the Index, in which the refer- 
ences are printed very closely, comprises upwards of 20 , and includ m bl duct 
of the confectionery art, from * Albert biscuits’ up to * z¢phyrs soufilés.’......We salute Mr. Fran- 
catelli respectfully in dismissing his book ; only adding that his reqiye for beignets of pine-apples, 
on page 252, is worth all the money which the purchaser will pay for this very oppesvane ya 
mes, Sept. 











Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Second Series. 


By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 
Also, the FIRST SERIES, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 188. 

‘“*M. Esquiros himself is a sort of a French Washington Irving, in his zealous pursuit and his 
cordial appreciation of the latent characteristics of English life; though at the same time that he 
views English manners and instituti sympathetically, even those that dissent from him must 
allow that he judges them with a frank independence. ......We can go further with M. Esquiros in 
desiring that a better agreement on the — of the institutions which rule civil life will tend to 
approximate the character and genius of the two peoples still nearer ; and as his own book is un- 
sen an effort in this direction, it has our warmest sympathy and our cordial approba- 

ion.” —Timee. 





MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON; 


Or, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


**Mr. Ainsworth’s matured tages as a novelist—the unfailing accuracy with which he 
reproduces pictures of the the life which he imparts to the actors in his well-constructed 
stories, and the moving incidents that fill his pages, are safe guarantees for the entertainment of 


every reader.” —Exauminer. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 


Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised. by the Author. With the Original 
Illustrations. Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price 78. 6d. each. 


Already published :— 
43 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
39 Illustrations, 2 vols, 
40 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
36 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
36 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
39 Illustrations, 1 vol. 
24 Illustrations, 1 vol. 
38 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
40 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
40 Illustrations; 2 vols. 
40 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
To be followed by— 
Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 
Christmas Books. 1 vol. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 


The French Revolution: a History. In 2 vols. 
Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, With Elucidations and 


Connecting Narrative. In 3 vols. 
Life of John Sterling.—Life of Schiller. One Volume. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. In 4 vols. 
Sartor Resartus.—Hero Worship. One Volume. 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. One Volume. 
Chartism.—Past and Present. One Volume. 
Translations of German Romance. One Volume. 
Wilhelm Meister. By Gorrue. A Translation. In 2 vols. 





Pickwick Papers. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Old Curiosity Shop. 
Barnaby Rudge. 
Sketches by Boz. 
Oliver Twist. 
Dombey and Son. 
David Copperfield. 
Bleak House. 
Little Dorrit. 


1 vol. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


XUM 
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Now ready at all Booksellers’ and at every Library, 


| 
IN THREE VOLS. | 
| 
| 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 


From a Photograph, 


CHARLES STRETTON’S 
CHEQUERED LIFE 


IN BOTH HEMISPHERES 





DAILY NEWS. 


‘“‘Mr. Charles Stretton is still, we believe, in the prime of life, 
yet he has lived and written three volumes of adventures which in 
these easy-going times would suffice for three long lives. For 
startling vicissitudes of fortune, perilous enterprise, and hair- 
breadth ’scapes from death in some of its most cruel forms, wild 
alternations of love and vengeance, and experiences of every con- 
ceivable kind of human conduct, from that which leaves through- 
out the remainder of life a perfume of grateful remembrance to 
that which stirs up feelings of such loathing and contempt that 
language is too weak a vehicle to convey them,—these volumes 
run away altogether from any novel we have recently met with. 
We cannot think of any book which resembles this more nearly in 
some parts than the ‘ Confessions of Rousseau.’ Mr. Stretton lays 
bare to his readers all the secrets of his heart, when it was most 
tender and susceptible and when the mere apprehensiou of the 
public exposure to which it was afterwards to be subjected by 
himself would have caused it to shrink altogether in terror. His 
life in Australia was marked with wild and singular adventures. 
The book altogether is full of surprising anecdotes and of incidents 
which, however wonderful, bear the genuine marks of truth.” 


EXAMINER. 


‘This is not a novel, though with all the variety and interest of 
fiction. It is the strange, wonderful, candid autobiography of a 
man of good family, which will cause some addition to the small 
talk of the town. These volumes wil! no doubt read their lesson 
of a modern road to ruin. They have all that individuality of 
character which gives a book genuine interest and sure success.” 


ATHENZUM. 

“This work is one of wonderful variety, full of illustrations of 
life in all classes and in many countries, and is sure to be exten- 
sively read by the public; and wherein we find another pro of of 
how much more strange truth may be than the wildest fiction.’ 


PRESS. * 


| . . the steady emigrant may thrive, whether as miner, manu- 





LES MISERABLES. By Victor 


“Mr. Stretton relates the whole history of his Chequered Life: | 


—the story has a momentous moral. His autobiography is indeed 
full of useful lessons, and we recommend our younger readers to 
study it.” 


MORNING POST. 


“ A strange and very interesting book. It is a combination of 
the autobiography and the novel uniting—the value of the one 
with the amusing qualities of the other. The author seems to 
have been impelled by some inexplicable impulse to put on record 
the faults, follies and inconsistencies, and even vices, of his career, 
and has yielded to that impulse after a fashion equally naive and 
original. His‘ Memoirs of a Chequered Life’ isan able produc- 
tion. Its style is very simple, original and plain; it has acandour 
about it which is charming. Mr. Stretton has a right to describe 
his life as ‘ chequered,’ for its conditions have varied from that of 
a man of fortune and fashion to that of a gold-digger and hired 
shepherd in Australia,—from that of a fashionable tourist in the 
cities of Europe to that of a superintendent of convicts on board a 
Government ship. There is a capital story of duels, as duels used 
tobe. The simplicity of his quiet, unexaggerated style, in which 
each word is precisely that best calculated to suit his meaning, 
increases the effect of a narrative which secures dramatic effect by 
adhering to fact, without requiring any extraneous adornment. 
His catalogue of dangers, escapes and suffering include hunger, 
thirst 
severe bodily suffering.” 








. MORNING HERALD. 


“There are not many men whose lives have been so ‘chequered’ | 


as Mr. Stretton’s, and very few who could relate their adventures 
80 pleasantly as he does. ‘he story of his wanderings is very 
amusing, and is told in a good-humoured style, sure to enlist the 
reader's sympathy for the author. The chapters on Australian 
life are written with so genuine an enjoyment on Mr. Stretton’s 
part of the recollection of the adventures he records, that they 


bring out very clearly the shifting lights and shadows of an Aus- | 


tralian digger’s life.” 


London: RicHARD BENTLEY, 8, New Burlington- 
street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


, drowning, destitution, loneliness, threatened murder, and 
| 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


with the NARRATIVE of a YACHT VOYAGE ROUND 
Vv aa OUVER’S ee =a By Capt. C. E. BARRETT- 
LENNARD. 1 vol. 8 
** A most valuable accession to our colonial literature. Captain 
Lennard gives a vast amount of information respecting the two 
colonies of that kind which an intending emigrant would be 
mos st glad to receive.”—Duaily News. 
apt. Lennard describes British Columbia as a country in 
fac — or agriculturist. He was two years on the Pacific Coast 
of the North American Continent ; he made numerous land excur- 
sions, with a visit to the Fraser River, in Columbia, and to New 
Westminster, the capital ; he cruised round Vancouver's Isla nd in 
a yacht, and he became acquainted with many of the Indian tribes, 
few of which hi ave been familiarly known to Europe. We leave 
this lively and interesting volume to the reader.” —Atheneum. 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMAN- 


UEL: a Personal Narrative. By COUNT CHARLES 
ARRIVABENE. 2vols. 8vo. with Charts. 

‘* Whoever wishes to gain an insight into the Italy of the pre- 
sent moment, and to know what she is, what she has done, and 
what she has to do, should consult Count Arrivabene’s ample 
volumes, which are written in a style singularly vivid and dra- 
matic.”—Dickens’s All the Year Round. 

““A most important and stirring book. To say that it is in- 
teresting would be to express inadequately the absorbing power it 
exercises over the mind.”—Daily News. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, 


Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Illus- 
trated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. bound. 
“We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic nar- 
rative: which few of any creed can read without some profit, and 
still fewer will close without regret.”— Blackwood. 


THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RE- 


COLLECTIONS. By HENRY F. CHORLEY. 2 vols. with 
Portraits, 218 
** Every reader will follow Mr. Chorley’s chronicle with unflag- 
ging interest re can hardly name two volumes of pleasanter 
gossip about music and singers.”—Cornhill Magazine. 


FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. By 


A PRISON MATRON. 2 vols. 
“This is one of the most aoaae "pooks—probably the best 
vom in’s book—of the year. It is full of living interest. It is the 
nuine and simple utterance of e xpe! riences, interesting, touching, 
and useful to be known. It contains, besides the details of prison 
life, a series of sketches of prison characters, v: irious and curious, 
which are vivid and interesting as the liveliest inventions of the 
novelist.”—Examiner. 











HUGO. Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will shor publish the 
AU THORIZED COPTRIG HT ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
of this Work. Compete, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By 


J.C. JE: pea ae 5s. bound, and ee Forming 

the New Volum HURST & BLACKETT’S STAN- 

DARD LIBR ARY r CHE: a EDITK ONS 

‘A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study and consult- 
ing-room as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating 
library.”’—Lancet. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE MAROON. By Capt. Mayne 


BED. Author of ‘ THE RIFLE RANGE = &e. 3 vols. 

‘In this brilliant and exciting romance there are scenes which 
equal, if they do not surpass, anything which the author has yet 
achie ved.”—Morniug Post 

‘To those of our readers who require a book full of the most 
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LITERATURE 
—+— 

Benefactors of the Poor in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury—{Les Bienfaiteurs des Pauvres au Dix- 
neuvieme Sitcle, par Edouard Kneepflin]. 
(Paris, Dentu.) 

The Charities of London in 1861. By Sampson 
Low, Jun. (Low & Co.) 

La Charité privée & Londres. Par M. Henry | 
Madinier. (Paris, Dupont.) | 

Tue question—What method to employ in 

works of charity, in relieving the poor with- 

out pauperizing them, becomes of importance 
now that the benevolent have a Cotton-famine | 
to struggle with in Lancashire. It has long 
been acknowledged that there is no more actual 
philanthropy in scattering indiscriminate gra- 
tuities than there was when the Knights, on 
tournament days, flung largess to the crowd. 
M. Knepflin undertakes to describe the pro- 
cess by which certain of his countrymen and 
women, belonging to the present century, lov- 
ingly and wisely served their less fortunate 
fellow-creatures. Mr. Low proposes to himself 
the humbler task of showing, not the process 
of benevolence, but the actual results. Each 
book is worthy of attention. M. Knepflin’s 
examples are exclusively French, and chiefly 
Parisian; but the book has more than a 
national or local interest. Two classes of 
well-meaning persons, M. Knzepflin says, exist: 
the one regards with suspicion and alarm 
the multiplication of organized, systematic and 
associative charities. They urge—“we have, | 
individually, our own poor; we understand 
their wants ; we see, know, and separately watch 
over them.” The other theory bases itself upon 

the idea that to relieve distress is a social, a 

ublic, a generally imperative duty, and that 
arge results must be produced by a large 
machinery. While these disputants have, year 
after year, contended, more earnest and prac- 
tical minds have been carrying their own 
suggestions, favoured by a foundation of wealth, 
into effect, and casting their purses into the 
treasury. To give to the poor, M. Knepflin 
observes, is a duty; to give to them, while | 
also entering into their sympathies and caring | 
for the currents, bitter or sweet, of their daily 
lives, is a virtue; and he cites a variety of 
personages whose names are continually heard, 
yet of whom, from this particular point given, 
the world knows little in illustration. 

The first is M. de Monthyon (Antoine-Jean- 
Baptiste-Robert-Auger), Baron of Monthyon, 
born at Paris, December 23rd, 1733, son of a 
judge, and himself devoted to the law. In this | 
profession he bore such a character for inflexi- 
bility of mind and morals that they nicknamed 
him “The Grenadier of the Long Robe.” In 
1755 he was King’s Advocate at the Chatelet 
de Paris; eight years later he became a member 
of the Grand Council, and occupied the judicial 
bench. The Grand Council for once broke 
through its most ancient regulations and elected 
him while as yet disqualified on account of 
his youth. To his department appertained the 
government of the press, and a letter is extant 
from Voltaire, setting forth how moderately, 
wisely and honestly M. de Monthyon, though in 


the royal service, dealt with the heralds of the | 
If, acting under the obligations of 


Revolution. 
his office, he was prompt in expression, he held 
men of letters in great esteem. One of them 
teceived for years a pension of 600 livres, and 
never knew that it came from M. de Mon- 
thyon. But the Baron engaged himself in 
other labours. He saw the people afflicted by. 
heavy taxes, light crops, maladministration ; 


corn was fearfully dear, even the black bread | 


of the peasantry was stinted, and the rich gazed 


| in apathy on this devastation. Councillor Mon- 


thyon, at the age of thirty-four, then, with a 
glad heart, went down and established himself 
at Aurillac, as Intendant of the Province of 


, Auvergne, where he hoped to mitigate the 
He was opulent; and he set | 
| apart 20,000 livres a year for purposes of charity ; 
' recording his good works only in secret papers, 


prevailing evils. 


often in cipher. 
First he asked the leading inhabitants of 
Aurillac to subscribe 2,000 livres to buy corn, 


to be given to the cultivators, and repaid by | 


them after the harvest, offering to double the 
suin out of his own purse. Then he bore the 
expense of several public works, in order to 


give employment to the poor; and several fine | 
promenades at Mauriac and Aurillac continue | 


to bear his name. Afterwards, refusing a most 
honourable appointment—the Presidency of 
the Parliament—under the Crown, he removed 


into Provence, and settled for a time at Mar- | 
seilles, where the inhabitants were in a state of | 


discontent and misery, but where his beneficent 
genius, aided by exhaustless energy, wrought 
a general change. At the death of Louis the 
Fifteenth, he was removed from his third 
government, that of Rochelle, where, as else- 
where, the people had described him to be, 
not a ruler, but a parent. Remaining for some 
time unemployed, he was in 1780 summoned 
by the Count of Artois, afterwards Charles the 
Tenth, to assume the dignities of Grand Chan- 
cellor and chief of his Council :— 

M. de Monthyon, being presented at Versailles 
in a costume of rustic simplicity, was received with 


ironical smiles by the courtiers, as well as by the | 
| king’s brother himself. Louis the Sixteenth repri- 


manded them sharply; and the Count of Artois, 


recognizing the merits of the man whom he so | 


inconsiderately mocked, named him to this post— 
one of the most desired in the kingdom. 
thought,” he said, “of a good way to repair my 
offence to M. de Monthyon. Your Majesty has not 
yet filled up the office of Chancellor in my house- 
hold: I ask it for him.” The new dignitary carried 
his disinterestedness so far as to refuse the emolu- 
ments which had been enjoyed by his predecessor. 
In 1787 he was offered the keeping of the 
Seals, but declined, alleging that by accepting, 
he should only multiply the jealousies raging 
at Court. But, though generous, he was provi- 
dent; and, foreseeing great trouble and suffer- 
ings to be endured by the rapacious noble class, 
which half a hundred of such as he might have 
redeemed, he placed a large proportion of his 
fortune in safety. Many an Emigrant, long 
afterwards, was glad that M. de Monthyon had 
expatriated his millions before expatriating 
himself in the suite of the Count of Artois. 
The literary works of Monthyon were—‘ Re- 
searches and Considerations on the Population 
of France,—‘ The Results produced on Europe 
by the Discovery of America, in connexion 


with Politics, Morals and Commerce,—‘ What | 
Verdict should be passed on the Eighteenth | 


Century ?’—‘ The Influence of certain Taxes on 
the Morals, Energy and Industry of Nations,’ 
| —and ‘Observations on the most celebrated 
| Finance Ministers from 1760 to 1792” His 


judgment upon Necker provoked the indigna- | 


tion of Madame de Staél; a correspondence 
ensued, then a quarrel, and finally a decided 
rupture. Though M. de Monthyon, after the 
| second Restoration, returned to France, he 
entered no more into public life, but remained 
| obscure in the Rue de YlUniversité, until 
| December, 1820, when he died, venerable and 
| revered. 

Before the Revolution, he had subscribed, 
anonymously, nearly 100,000 livres towards 


**T have | 


the maintenance of certain charitable institu- 
tions: later in life, he divided among twelve 
societies 65,000 francs. By his will, after pro- 
viding for a relative, (this friend of humanity 


, never married,) he bequeathed his fortune, the 
, amount of which he did not know, in the propor- 
| tion of one-fourth to the Academies and three- 


fourths to the Administration of Charities in 
Paris: 10,000 francs were to provide an annual 
prize for any one who should discover a method 


| of rendering an unhealthy occupation less 
noxious ; the same for a medical or surgical 


improvement; the same for an act of virtue on 
the part of a poor Frenchman; the same for 
the most useful book. His wealth, when real- 
ized, yielded a total of 6,802,482 francs, or 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling English, 
M. Knepflin next exemplarizes M. le Duc 
de La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, born in 1747, 
a soldier in his youth, but a student at Court, 
where the light-witted laughed at him as a 
philosopher. He made a visit early in life to 
England, and, as a jester of the time said, he 
never recovered it: it made him think. As 
| President of the National Assembly, he was 
| member also of a “Committee for the Extine- 
tion of Mendicity”; the grand object in view 
| being to insure that the sick or disabled poor 
should always be relieved, and the sturdy poor 
employed, not in mere sordid labour, but in 
| useful and honourable industry. Of course, 
| very many questions of social science were 
| rapidly distilled into epigrams by these scien- 
| tific benefactors of their species,—less known 
|than was M. de Gerando, author of ‘ The 
| Visitor of the Poor, whose motto ran, “The 
| Charity least worthy of the name, is that which 
| gives only Gold.” De Gerando was a Lyonnais, 
|a fellow-pupil of Camille Jordan. Amid the 
tumult of the times, he was arrested and con- 
| demned to death, but escaped to Naples, and 
tarried in that city three years. His second 
| exile was in Germany; thence he returned to 
| take arms as a soldier, though never abandon- 
ing a pen dedicated to the moral improvement, 
jas he conceived it, of the human race. At 
| length, becoming a noble of the Empire, with 
| a competent income and an influential provin- 
| cial employment, he applied himself vigorously 
to work out his philanthropic theories—wrote 
|a book entitled ‘ Public Beneficence, and suc- 
| ceeded in establishing a great charitable insti- 
| tution for the succour of young girls, which 
| flourishes and reflects honour upon his name to 
this day. 
Next to De Gerando ranks Count Lam- 
| bechti, who founded an establishment for the 
benefit of Protestants at Courbevoie, near 
| Paris. He was by birth a Belgian, but took 
{ service in France, and was ennobled by Napo- 
| leon, though he had opposed the Empire. His 
| kindliness of heart, testified to by his will, 
| flowed in many directions. He bequeathed 
| money to teach poor boys and girls the trades 
for which they might be fitted—to encourage 
Protestant workmen—to provide beds for Pro- 
testant patients at the Hotel-Dieu—and, espe- 
cially, to relieve the blind. At the old Chateau 
of Courbevoie, 18 men and 14 women are pro- 
vided with beds, 70 children are educated, and 
all are maintained in comfort. Blind candi- 
| dates enjoy a preference, and the annual income 
| is about 50,000 francs,—an amount continually 
| augmenting. 
| Benjamin Delessert and Michel Brezin form 
the subjects of two interesting biographical 
| sketches. The former was the son of a noble 
| the latter, of a locksmith. Brezin became 
ultimately, after many vicissitudes, Director of 
the Imperial Cannon Foundry at Paris,—a post 
| which he resigned when the Battle of Waterloo 
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had ruined his magnificent employer. There | 
was one peculiarity in him: though a Bona- 
partist, he never would accept the decoration | 
of the Legion of Honour. Forty years of | 
industry amassed for him a giant fortune; but, | 
while accumulating, he was at all times liberal : 
Once, towards the close of his life, when travel- 
ling in Normandy, his carriage broke down. Des- | 
patching his servants to a village for a workman 
to repair the vehicle, he took shelter in a poor 
cottage, the very ideal of desolation,—no furniture, 
children trembling with cold, scarcely a morsel of | 
bread : it was the home of an unfortunate being 
whom illness had prostrated. Brezin made them 
tell him, minutely, of all the circumstances by 
which his family had been reduced to that depth | 
of wretchedness. Next day, the children received 
clothes; the cabin was garnished with clean and | 
comfortable furniture ; a doctor attended the sick | 
man, who upon his recovery was furnished with | 
ample and profitable employment. The humanity | 
of Michel Brezin had transformed that house of 
misery into a paradise. 
By his will, he established one of the noblest | 
charities of Paris—the Hospice de la Recon- 
naissance.—The great Hospice St.-Michel was 
founded by Boulard, son of poor parents, an 
orphan in his infancy, who, as a court uphol- 
sterer, amassed a large fortune and dedicated 
it mainly to charitable purposes. Boulard 
turned his attention chiefly to the sick poor; 
Telmon, to portionless young girls. Champin, 
“the Man in the Little Blue Cloak,” used to 
seek out the indigent and feed them himself; 
he founded forty-seven schools, and, though 
economic, lived a most useful life. Madame de 
Lariboisiére, without ostentation, was incessantly 
engaged in seeking out private sufferings which 
she might remedy. Dying in 1851, she left a 
fortune of 8,000,000 francs, which her husband, 
in accordance with her desires, shared “with 
the City of Paris,” and thence arose another 
noble hospital, containing eight hundred beds. 
The Sister Rosalie and her good deeds are fami- 
liar to many readers, even in England. She 
was busy during the Insurrection of June, 1848, 
and when she died, was wept over by the poor | 
of Paris, and had the flag of the Legion of 
Honour laid upon her coffin. Above her grave 
is the inscription—“ To Sister Rosalie—By her 
Grateful Friends, Rich and Poor.” We may 
now pass on to the more serious matter of 
Mr. Low. 
We shall not run much risk in saying that no 
«ther city in the world besides London could 
produce such a volume as ‘The Charities of 
London’—a handy guide to no less than six 
hundred and forty charitable institutions, 
entirely . founded or supported by private 
efforts, and all established within the metro- 
polis. M. Knzpflin will be astonished by such 
an enumeration. Altogether, they enjoy an 
income of nearly two millions and a half per 
annum. Yet this little volume conveys an 
inadequate idea of the expenditure upon 
benevolent objects in London. It omits, of 
course, our enormous parochial rates, and our 
Government grants for education, which have 
no other justification than the inability or | 
the unwillingness of the natural protectors 
of children to fulfil an essential duty. There 
is probably no clergyman, of whatever deno- | 
mination, who does not every year receive a 
considerable sum, entrusted to him for distri- 
bution by charitable persons. We ourselves 
knew an incumbent of a small parish who 
had never received less in this way than 
three hundred pounds per annum. Of such 
things, of course, Mr. Low can tell us nothing. 





In addition to this, every parish has its coal | 
distribution, or its Dorcas Society, or its soup | 


fund, or its relief association. What annual 
sum is levied by the beggars of the metropolis, 


| institution. 


is a question out of the reach of statistical 


science. What men give away within their 
own circle is equally unascertainable. But all 
of us, from the nobleman who receives the 
request to become President of the new Bro- 
ther Cheerybles Society, down to the poor 
artisan for whom misery lies in wait in the 
crowded neighbourhood where he markets 
with his wife on Saturday nights, all know that 
giving is decidedly one of the manners and 
customs of the English. 

Of Hospitals, Infirmaries and Dispensaries 
we have one hundred and nineteen in all, with 
an income from endowments and subscriptions 
not far short of four hundred thousand pounds 
per annum. Hardly a disease but has its special 
No less than nine Lying-in Hos- 
pitals figure in the list ; and so delicately is this 
particular form of charity administered, that 
we have two which, under the title of a British 
Ladies’ Institution, and a Royal Maternity, 
undertake to wait upon poor married women 
“at their own habitations.” We have more 
than one society for taking invalids to the sea- 
side. We have a Mesmeric Infirmary, disposing 
of between seven and eight hundred pounds 
per annum. We have a Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, infinitesimally physicking upwards of 
twenty-seven thousand patients. We have a 


| Dental Hospital, expending five hundred pounds 
| per annum in extracting the teeth of poor per- 


sons, besides filling them when hollow with 
gold foil and “other fillings,” and correcting 
dental irregularities surgically and mechani- 
cally. The difficulty appears to have been, not 
so much to grapple with diseases, as to find 
diseases not already provided for. How far 
subdivision of labour has proceeded in this 
field, may be inferred from the fact that we 
have an institution not merely devoted to 
ulcers, but solely and exclusively to ulcers on 
the human leg, whose eight hundred patients, 
if they had the ill luck to have ulcers break 
out upon their arms, must necessarily have 
been directed to seek a portion of their treat- 
ment elsewhere. Of this institution, though 
operating so extensively, we learn that there 
is “no report or cash statement published.” 
In many cases the charitable have not hesi- 
tated to start a new institution, with a sepa- 
rate staff of officers, with avowedly the same 
objects as some neighbouring establishment. In 
other cases, a slight change of title, or merely 
incidental variation in the objects, appears to 
have justified the charitable schism: as, for 
instance, we havea Blackheath Sanitary Asylum 
for Idiots in course of formation, apparently on 
no other ground than the fact that the Asylum 


for Idiots which has been flourishing for more | 
g 


than fifteen years does not intimate by its title 
that its building stands in the salubrious neigh- 
bourhood of Reigate, although it expressly 
announces itself as combining “an infirmary, 
a school and a sanatorium.” Again, we have 
a “ Royal Hospital for Incurables,” a British 
Home for Incurables, and a “ Home for con- 
firmed Invalids”; a Royal Sea-Bathing Infir- 
mary, and a Sea-side Convalescent Hospital ; 
and, asa curious illustration of the distinctions 
observed in this department of benevolence, we 
find an Asylum for the Insane “ of the Middle 
Classes.” 

Among the Philanthropic Societies—many 


| of which, as the Royal Humane Society, the 


National Life-Boat Association, and the Society 
for the Protection of Life from Fire, are insti- 
tutions to which any man may give with a 
certainty of doing good, and a not less impor- 
tant certainty of doing no harm—we have fresh 
indications of the almost infinite variety of 
| metropolitan charity. A Labourers’ Friend 
Society, established for “ erecting model build- 





ings, renovating old and ill-arranged houses, 
and cleansing and ventilating courts and alleys,” 
is followed by an “Association for Improvin 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes 
founded “to enable the poorer classes to ob. 
tain more comfortable habitations” ; and again, 
by a “Cottage Improvement Society,” for con- 
sidering and carrying out plans for improvin 
the dwellings of the artisan and agricaltund 
labourers.” 

As to another class of institutions, Mr. Low 
remarks— 

“ One of the most recently extended reformatory 
movements is that which has arisen in relation to 
abandoned women ; and the success which it hag 
attained is peculiarly worthy of note, chiefly by 
carrying on its operations when other societies 
have concluded their daily labours. The Midnight 
Meetings have been held in various parts of the 
metropolis, and have attracted large numbers of 
young women, whose dissipated habits have accus- 
tomed them to late hours, and who could not by 
any such means be brought together in the day. 
time. The reports of these gatherings which have 
from time to time been made in the public journals 
and in official documents, testify of very salutary 
effects produced by them in rescuing many young 
women from a career of vice and in leading many 
to reformation. The system of Midnight Meetings 
aims at the realization of the parable in drawing 
and compelling the frequenters of the highways 
and the byways to the marriage feast; and those 
who have been present on such occasions describe 
the impression which the sight of such an audience 
exerted upon them as one never to be forgotten, 
The extraordinary increase of institutions of this 
class during the last six or seven years, suggests a 
slight summary of the statistics they furnish. Since 
our last edition, the number of Refuges and Homes 
for female penitents has been doubled. There are 
altogether upwards of fifty Reformatories, Peni- 
tentiaries and Industrial Schools, maintained at a 
cost of upwards of fifty thousand pounds per annum, 
of which by far the greater part is derived from 
voluntary contributions. The Female Peniten- 
tiaries, Homes, &c. will accommodate upwards of 
one thousand inmates; and it is computed that 
during the past year they have assisted in different 
ways about four thousand prostitutes and criminals, 
at an average cost of about eight pounds. Of these 
a large portion have, it is hoped, received perma- 
nent benefit; but it is impossible to trace the 
exact extent to which the institution itself has con- 
ferred that benefit.” 


Of the activity in this branch of the Charities 
of London there can, indeed, be no doubt in 





the mind of any one glancing at the section 
here devoted to it. The long-established in- 
| stitution for Foundlings of worthy old Capt. 
‘Coram, in Guildford Street,—the Magdalen, 
| famous for ever from the witty allusion of 
| Junius, “ They receive him like a virgin at the 
| Magdalen : ‘Go thou and do likewise, ”—and 
| the Lock Hospital, Asylum and Chapel, deemed 
sufficient to meet the requirements of an age 
; when the brush of Hogarth found inexhaust- 
ible subjects in the vice and profligacy of his 
contemporaries, though all three are still 
flourishing, have long ago been left behind. 
The titles and avowed objects of the institu- 
tions of this class, most of them lately esta- 
‘blished, are worth attention. We have a 
Guardian Society, for providing a temporary 
asylum for repentant women,—a London So- 
ciety for the Protection of Young Females,— 
a London Female Penitentiary, “ for affording 
a home for those desirous of returning to the 
paths of virtue,’—a British Penitent Female 
Refuge,—a Home for Penitent Females, in con- 
nexion with a Probationary Home,—a London 
Female Dormitory, under the management, as 
both Superintendent and Treasurer, of an officer 
in the Royal Navy,—a Church Penitentiary 
Association, “for the reception and reforma- 
_ tion of fallen women throughout the country,” 
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under the guidance, as to spiritual matters, of 
clergymen of the Church of England, which, it 
appears, includes nine Penitentiaries and six 

ouses of Refuge,—a Female Temporary Home, 
“for the reception of a better class of fallen 
females,” which is under the treasurership and 
superintendence of the officer in the Royal 
Navy before alluded to, and is stated to be 
“ conducted on the pure principles of the Gospel 
and after the manner of a private family,’— 
a St. Marylebone Female Protection Society, 
“for the rescue of those who wish to abandon 
their evil ways,’—an Institution for the Pro- 
tection of Young Females, “to afford an asylum 
to those desirous of abandoning a course of 
vice,’—an Institution for “improving and en- 
forcing the Laws for the Protection of Women,” 
—a Female Preventive and Reformatory Insti- 
tution, “for destitute young women whose cir- 
cumstances expose them to danger,’—a Society 
for the Rescue of Young Women, with five 
houses “for those who have fallen,” —a Trinity 
Home, “ for young women of a better class, who 
have recently been led astray,’—a London 
Diocesan Penitentiary, for “penitent fallen 
women, ’—a St. James's and St.George’s Home, 
“for those unhappy women who have once held 
a respectable station in society, and who have 
lately been led astray,’—a Westminster Female 
Refuge, for “those who wish to reform,’—a 
Home of Hope, “for the immediate reception 
of cases of the middle class from the Midnight 
Meetings or other sources,’ the promoters of 
which hope to “ effect the establishment of a 
more extended and permanent home in a quiet, 
healthy suburb, where there may be ground for 
recreation,’ —a British Ladies’ Society, —a 
Royal Female Philanthropic Society, and some 
others. We are informed that the results of 
this movement are in one instance, at least, 
encouraging. Of a flock of “ two thousand four 
hundred friendless young women” who have 
been lavishly plied with cards, books and 
tracts, besides a wholesale distribution of Mr. 
Noel's addresses, twenty-six have, it is said, 
been restored to friends,—one despatched to 
New York,—eighteen placed in service, — 
ninety-one now in Homes, their reformation 
being apparently not quite complete,—while in 
one interesting case which has come under the 
attention of the benevolent Board, the happiest 
result has followed, the curtain actually fall- 
ing, as in Kotzebue’s play of ‘The Stranger, 
upon the spectacle of an erring wife “recon- 
ciled to her husband.” We are far from wish- 
ing to throw ridicule upon any earnest endea- 
vour for raising the objects of these institu- 
tions to a better and more honest life; but the 
theory of progress in this direction will hardly 
be confirmed by the observation of those who 
have walked through our streets by night; and 
certainly those who are most confident of past 
success have no statistics to present us to re- 
move the grave doubts which must arise upon 
the contemplation of all this special solicitude 
for one class of wrongdoers. 

The charitable institutions of the metropolis 
include nearly one hundred asylums, colleges 
and clusters of almshouses, chiefly for old per- 
sons, which in many instances provide for their 
inmates, not only shelter, but money and other 
necessaries—ranging from the seventy pounds 

er annum, besides fuel, lights and washing, of 
ir John Morden’s charity, to the sixpence a 
week and a coat or gown once a year of 
Alleyn’s Hospital. Each trade and profession 
has its benevolent institution, from which 
members of every other trade and profession 
are, of course, rigidly excluded. We have also 
Patriotic and other public funds, to meet spe- 
cial emergencies at home and abroad ; charities 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, and cripples. 


The Educational Institutions here occupy fifty | fields and pastures new: but every additional 
close pages; the Religious Societies, fifty more. | letter from this indefatigable depicter of the 
The former comprise a Society for the Temporal | misery of “Londoners over the Border” 
and Spiritual Benefit of the Cabmen throughout | brought new subscriptions. He appears, how- 
the Metropolis; the latter, a London Cabmen’s | 


Lord’s Day Rest Association. Nor does the 
difficult task of relieving the curates of the 
metropolis from the consequences of their own 





ever, to have met with ingratitude and per- 
secution even from his neighbours. What 
are the facts, we do not know; but Mr. Low 
tells us that “circumstances arose that excited 


| 
voluntary preference for an overstocked pro-| 


fession, in which stipends, according to the | Mr. Douglas, and considerable opposition was 
inexorable laws of supply and demand, are | thrown in his way: public accusations being 
necessarily low, appear to daunt the activity of | made, competent persons were appointed to 
the benevolent, as we find more than one society | investigate his course of action; and although 
with this special object. their testimony fully acquitted Mr. Douglas 
Where are the results of all this machinery? | before the world, the tide of public benevo- 
So little are they visible on the surface, that , lence was stopped, and he now reports himself 
a distinguished French writer, M. Jules | impeded in his labours.” Meanwhile, fifteen 
Lecomte, in his work ‘La Charité 4 Paris’— | thousand pounds have been distributed in re- 
a work crowned by the French Academy, | lieving the destitution of this new colony. Yet 
—actually calls the attention of his country- | Mr. Douglas himself reports that “the wants 
men to the statement that in England there | of his parish are nearly as urgent as ever.” 
is no spontaneous giving, the poor-rate, levied | Seven thousand pounds, we are told, are now 
under threats of imprisonment and seizure of | needed; and we learn that this gentleman has 
goods, being the sole source of the “ liste civile | “ renewed his operations,” and is now again 
du malheur.” M. Madinier, who condenses for | “ earnestly appealing for support.” 
French readers the facts of Mr. Low’s work,| Since Mr. Low’s volume was published, we 
adding some observations, is better informed; | have learnt the fact of Mr. Peabody’s splendid 
but he writes with the air of a discoverer | gift of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
whose information will be the more curious | for the benefit of the London poor ; we have had 
from its being wholly unexpected. The fact is, | the great Hartley Colliery Fund; and we have 
however, scarcely surprising. Except to the | now subscription lists in every town in Eng- 
committees, or, perhaps, we might say, to the | land for the relief of the unparalleled desti- 
secretaries of these institutions, little is really | tution of Lancashire through the stoppage of 
known as to the practical distribution of the | the cotton supplies. But amid all these, and, 


; Suspicion in the minds of some persons against 





funds. Reports are, indeed, furnished ; but | 
subscribers, as a rule, do not inquire. That | 
an enormous sum is consumed in working | 
expenses, and in the waste of divided effort, | 
is certain. Instances are common enough in 
which it is not concealed that nearly one- | 
half of the sums subscribed never reach the 
objects for which they were given. As regards 
a very considerable portion, no accounts what- 
ever are published. 

Meanwhile, our newspapers are filled with 
appeals to the benevolent. Not only in the 
depth of winter, when food is dear and work 
scarce, and when our Police Courts are besieged 
by a starving multitude, and our Magistrates | 
engaged almost night and day in administering 
relief from the poor-boxes, but even in the midst | 
of summer we have columns of details of desti- 
tution and misery. Bethnal Green, Agar Town, | 
Stepney, Shoreditch, St. Pancras, and many | 
other neighbourhoods, have their special advo- | 
cates. One active clergyman who, about three 
years ago, appealed to the public through the 
columns of the Times newspaper in behalf of 
his flock, whom he somewhat affectedly desig- 
nated “ Londoners over the Border,” was imme- 
diately deluged with subscriptions, amounting, 
we are told, to the sum of fifteen thousand 
pounds. It is disheartening to reflect that the 
neighbourhood known as North Woolwich, 
whose cause this benevolent gentleman and 
artistic letter-writer undertook to plead, was 
within only a few years past a wide extent of 
marsh land, where sheep and oxen quietly 
grazing were almost the sole objects which met 
the eye of the pedestrian who, by any chance, 
found his way thither. It is still more dis- 
heartening to find that this unfortunate popu- 
lation were no pauper settlement, as might be 
inferred, but a body of people who had been 
drawn thither solely by the accidents of the 
making of great docks and the erection of 
factories and other establishments, constituting 
a demand for labour where hitherto there had 
been none. Philanthropists might well begin 
to think their task hopeless in the face of this 
proof of the power of misery and destitution 
to propagate and spread itself into fresh 





charities already existing. 


indeed, amid all similar appeals, one fact cannot 
fail to strike any person coming from the perusal 
of Mr. Low’s book,-—the fact that reference 
is rarely made to our immense system of 
It seems to be 
tacitly assumed that their influence in meeting 


_and diminishing human misery is practically 


not worth taking into account. Foreigners, as 
we have seen, naturally infer that we have no 
such charities; even Englishmen forget their 
existence till some circumstance, such as the 
publication of this book, recalls it to them. 
That there is some mistake in our practical 
“art of alms,” few persons can, we think, sin- 
cerely doubt. M. Madinier’s suggestion for 


| uniting and bringing our charities under State 


control or supervision is open to grave doubts, 
and is hardly suited to the temper of the 
public on this side of the Channel ; but surely 
some approach to combined action might be 
attempted—some effort made to diminish the 
waste, the misdirected labour, the irresponsi~ 
bility and the confusion of the present system. 








The Royal English and Foreign Confectioner: 
a Practical Treatise on the Art of Confec- 
tionery in all its Branches. By Charles Elmé 
Francatelli. With numerous Engravings. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

For those who like to read the curiosities of 

cookery, this Royal Confectioner will be like 

one of the author’s own croques-en-bouche. To 
read of zéphyrs soufflés,—bouchées de dames,— 
bon-bon tartlets rose-pink,—Psyche’s kisses & 
la vanille, or even Psyche’s kisses pure and 
simple,—meringues in the form of cauliflowers, 

—long obtuse-pointed biscuits, with rose-pink 

iceing,—and other inventions, with names that 

seem only formed to be uttered in fairy-like 
whispers, makes the days of elecampane, hard- 
bake, bull’s-eyes, Everton toffy, and penny pies 
seem the dark ages of barbarism, the delights 
of a Pre-Raphaelite age, when 

—wild in woods the noble savage ran ! 

Can it be believed that the white, putty-like 

looking masses of sweetstuff,—the peppermint 

drops,—the yellow, clammy gingerbread,—the 
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streaky, many-coloured abominations sold by 
the old woman at the corner shop,—the hard, 
pallid tartlets, filled with a black mystery of 
what the faithful believe to be currant jelly 
or preserved gooseberries, brought round by 
the wandering pieman,—can it be, we ask, that 
these “ fearful joys” of our schoolboy days are 
related to the exquisite elegancies of the Royal 
Confectioner ?—Nay, are they not the ancestors, 
the founders of the family of ornamental con- 
fectionery which M. Francatelli has artistically 
developed? Let no one despise the day of 
small things ;—humble as may be the name and 
the fame of elecampane,—Gibraltar rock,—Tolu, 
roach-stick,—liquorice,—or the sedate respecta- 
bility of barley-sugar and sugar-candy! These 
fair mischiefs can boast of having been loved with 
a love and devoured with a relish that all the pre- 
served fruits,—juices in bottles,—dessert cakes, 
—white rosolios,—the art of ice-making, and 
the whole arrangement and general economy of 
fashionable dessert, can never inspire. They 
are the true first loves of the natural man; and 
when the days of the “fashionable dessert” dawn 
upon him, he has become a young cynic—the 
keen primeval taste for pies and puddings has 
passed away. In vain apples, pears, cherries 
in pyramids, supported by silver angels, “ 
play their ripeness to the feeding gaze,” —they 
have no longer charms for him. When confec- 
tionery has become.a fine art, the taste to which 
it would appeal has fled for ever. 

The display of M. Francatelli’s art has an 
“ideal beauty,” “a melancholy grace,” a tan- 
talizing possibility of delights not realized. 
Solomon says “ All the labour of man is for his 
mouth”; and when we read of the care, the 


dis- | 





labour, the anxiety necessary to the successful | 


making of the “ double cornucopias of Caramel 
sugar filled with imitation fruits,” “the beau- 
tiful pieces of ornamental confectionery,” the 
vases of almond paste, the “ Sultanas of spun 
sugar,” the mere outward cases intended to 
please the eye and to contain the essential and 
more arduous delicacies,—when we reflect that 
all these works of Art “hold their perfection 
but a little moment,” lasting hardly longer in 
beauty and freshness than the wax-lights, joy- 
smiles, shining dresses, and fairy-like music put 
in requisition to set the scene of a single ball- 
room in a season,—a confectioner’s art seems the 
most shadowy and evanescent of all the works 
done under the sun. It would furnish much 
moralizing, if moralizing were not out of 
keeping with these embodiments of all that is 
most fanciful and fantastic in sugar and cream. 
It is eating and drinking treated from the 
Valentine point of view; indeed, the lovers 
in a valentine, or the characters in a panto- 
mime, after they have gone through their 
probation and entered the bowers of bliss, 
could alone be imagined to live on the subli- 
mated bills of fare written down in this book 
—Diavolinis, soufflets of pistachios, bon-bon 
tartlets of apricots, peach biscuits, honey cakes; 
even the dry bread in this blissful region 
is made of butter and eggs and sugar! 
Lips though rosy must still be fed, 

but ‘nothing under heroines, houris, or loves 
of the angels, are worthy to feed on such fairy- 
like luxuries; they are not intended for 
“human nature’s daily food.” We wonder 
what the Royal Confectioner himself must be 
like; he, the master of the charms, the pre- 
siding genius of the art! M. Francatelli him- 
self may, for aught we know, appear to his 
assistants in the guise of a mortal man in a 
paper cap and a white apron; those are the 
officiating garments of the high priest. But 
the genius of these temples of spun sugar, who 
is he? He can be no other than that beautiful 
prince in the Pentameron, whom a royal 





princess fashioned for a husband after her | 
own heart. None of the neighbouring princes | 
who had come as suitors found favour with | 
her; so she begged her royal parent to give 
her materials and she would make one. She 
took the finest yellow silk for his hair, almond | 
paste kneaded with rose-leaves instead of flesh 
and blood, sapphires for his eyes, a handful 
of pearls for his teeth, and a piece of the 
choicest coral for his lips ;—with these she made 
a prince so charming that when he was dressed | 
in his royal robes it was no wonder all the | 
ladies of the Court fell in love with him, and 
one of them actually carried him away in a 
coach-and-six. This is the portrait that ought 
to precede these pages,—the high ideal of con- 
fectionery art! 





An Old Man’s Thoughis about Many Things. 

(Bell & Daldy.) 

THE writer wishes to bear his testimony to the 
truth of what the Preacher summed up in a 
few words, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!” 
—and “ There is no new thing under the sun.” 
He will be satisfied as to the good he may have | 
effected if his book shall be read a hundred 
thousand years hence, to which remote period 
he trusts that the love for gossip will survive. 

Very appropriately he begins by talking of 
the final cause; and he says, “ the final cause 
of all things is writing and reading.” Not that | 
writing is a true cause, nor reading a true effect | 
of writing. If it were so, he amongst other 
writers would reap a very substantial harvest. 
But he can imagine a state of things in which 
we could do very well without either or both, 
in this world and in other worlds beyond 
our solar system; and if that were the case it 
would not be amiss. 

He then proceeds to speak of schools and 
the education which is to enable the actor | 
to play his part on the world’s stage, and by | 
the way remarks that the first principles of 
religion, morality and philosophy are received | 
from those who are about a child during its 
earliest years. Such a sentiment, platitude 
though it may seem to be, is none the less true. 
So, also, in speaking of the more advanced edu- 
cation of the young scholar, he shows from 
earliest times “the principle practically estab- 
lished, that a place of education was connected 
with the religious system.” And he will find 
but few who will call in question the truth | 
which he enunciates—“ A man may think what 
he likes about religion; he may reject it alto- 
gether as a part of useful education; he may say 
that it is the business of parents to give their 
children religious instruction, if they choose, or 
to omit it if they choose, as many would cer- 
tainly do; but he will never succeed in this 
country in establishing a place of education if 
he excludes religious instruction.” Moreover, 
that there must be consistency and unity in 
this religious teaching, and that “a state is 
most firmly established when the great mass of 
the people are of the same religion.” 

Having given us his lucubrations on schools 
and education, he advises his pupil concerning 
riches, whether a greater or smaller share falls 
to his lot. And as sensible a bit of advice as 
can be given is “ Never borrow money,” and 
“Pay ready money for everything.” Next, as 
it falls to the lot of some men to be honoured 
after their death witha statue, he takes occasion 
to give his opinion about statues in general 
and English statues in particular; especially 
black statues, blanket-dressed statues of 
men on horseback with their legs dangling 
from the beast’s back, and statues on lofty 
pillars. Finally, he laments that there are no 
statues of prizefighters, whilst at the same time 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





he confesses that he has misgivings about their 
faces, which, he fears, are not remarkable for 
beauty. It also occurs to him that we have no 


| place wherein to put them, and he is sure that 
| they will not get into the churches! 


For much the same reason that he writes of 
Statues, he gives three chapters “Of Style” 
because it falls to the lot of some men to write 
books. Not that every work which is written 
is necessarily read—and, indeed, “to be left 
unread is often the best luck that can befall” 
an author. But he says he may be reviewed 
without being read; and therefore, since “ the 


| style is the man,” “ every man should think well 


what he is before he begins to write.” Part of 
the author’s own style is to make a digression; 
so he recommends “all the poor fellows who 
write because they can’t help it” to get as much 
as they can for their work, not to care about 
their style, or trouble themselves whether it is 
worth the money or not; for, after all, “the 
art or power of writing well is as rare as the 
power of speaking well.” But as regards his 
opinion on style, at which he eventually arrives, 
he gives the preference to the English version 
of the Bible, and next the Iliad. But he can- 
not give a list of all the styles, for there are 
almost as many as there are adjectives. There 


| is the funny style,—the dashing style, in which 


the writer cares not whether what he writes is 
false or true so long as he writes,—and a style 
which, for want of any other name, he calls the 
volcanic style. But this-last he does not define. 

These chapters on style naturally lead to 
two on Books; and so numerous are they, says 
the “Old Man,” that they need the aid: of 
reviewers to help us in our choice; and under 
the head of Books, he includes sermons and 
newspapers. As for sermons, he thinks “ there 
is no occasion to print any more”; and as for 
“the most wonderful book that we have,” called 
a newspaper, it is a book that we could not do 
without, if it was only for the advertisements, 
which are “as instructive to read as to dis- 
course with all the people in the world.” 

With one more chapter, “Of Place and 
Power,” the writer takes the opportunity to 
speak of the American difficulties, and draws a 
contrast between the condition of America and 
“the quiet times such as we have in England, 
where the road to place and power is simple.” 

In speaking of Books, he gives one word of 
advice—and that is, “ When you make a book, 
do not give copies of it to your friends. If they 
are your friends, and want your book, they will 
buy it.” 

For the same reason it would be fair to say 
no more of this quaint and amusing work than 
that it is well written, and pretends to be no 
more than it is. 








Pen and Pencil Sketches of Farée and Iceland. 
With an Appendix, containing Translations 
from the Icelandic, and Fifty-one Illustra- 
tions, engraved on Wood by W. J. Linton, 
By Andrew James Symington. (Longman 
& Co.) 

A voyage to Iceland is no longer beyond the 

reach of a vacation tourist. Mr. Symington 

has proved this beyond a doubt. Availing 
himself of the Danish steamer, which called at 

Leith on the 20th of July, 1859, he reached 

Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, on the 28th 

of the same month, after having broken his 

voyage by a pleasant stay of a couple of days 
at the Farde Islands. He then proceeded to 
the Geysers, returned to the capital, and em- 
barking once more on board the steamer, and 
rounding in her the south coast of Iceland, he 
reached Leith on the 11th of August, after an 
absence of less than a month. Since Mrs. Ida 
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Pfeiffer opened the ball, not a season has elapsed 
without a couple or more new works on Ice- 
land,—and one would hardly have thought that 
a stay of little more than a fortnight, in a coun- 
try by this time so well known as this posses- 
sion of the Danish Crown, would be sufficient 
for collecting materials for a new book, of even 
the modest size of that before us. However, 
now-a-days many things are done which for- 
merly were thought impossible. The author 
evidently never laid down either his pen or 
pencil, and it is astonishing what can be accom- 
plished under these circumstances in a three- 
weeks’ trip. Then, kind friends in Iceland 
forwarded additional information, and among 
them a set of fairy stories and translations 
from the Icelandic, printed in the Appendix, 
and being, like the postscript of a lady’s 
letter, the most interesting portion of the 
whole. Then, fireside stories were gathered, 
partly from direct oral tradition, partly from a 
small volume published in Iceland, in 1852, by 
Messrs. Grimson and J. Arnason. They may 
be called true photographs, replete with inci- 
dental descriptions of Icelandic habits and 
manners, and opening a far better insight into 
the working of the Icelandic mind than any 
philosophical analysis that could be offered. 
Those here presented may be classed under two 
heads:—the genuine fairy stories, said to have 
been imported into the country at the time of 
Odin, and become localized; and those of a 
more recent and endemic growth, in which 
“Old Nick” is trying to play some of his tricks 
on Semund the Learned, an Icelandic scholar. 
As in most medizval stories, the “old gentle- 
man” is always outwitted. In the dark ages 
the popular mind fully believed that a really 
clever man of science could never fail to 
control and get the better of the evil powers 
he had to deal with. It was a rude kind of 
homage paid to learning. We quote one asa 
specimen, though we are not prepared to in- 
dorse the author’s opinion that it may explain 
the story of the Scotch proverb, “ Deil tak’ 
the hindmost” :— 

‘Long, long ago, when Trolls and Giants lived 
among men, there was a famous school where 
curious youths were taught the mysteries of witch- 
craft. France and Germany both claim the honour 
of it, but no one knows where it really was. It 
was kept in a dismal cavern, deep underground, 
into which no ray of sunlight ever entered. Here, 
the scholars had to stay no less than seven winters ; 
for it took them all that time to complete their 
studies. They never saw their teacher from one 
year’s end to another. Every morning a grey, 


grizzly hand, all covered with hair, pushed itself | 


through the cavern wall and gave to each one his 
lesson-book. These books were written all over 
with letters of fire, and could be read with ease, 
even in the dark. 
grizzly hand again appeared to take away the books 
and bring in the scholars’ dinner. At the close of 
winter, the scholars who had then got through their 
seven years’ apprenticeship were dismissed. The 
_ iron door was opened, and the master stood 

atching those who went out; for he had stipu- 
lated, that the scholar who walked hindmost, in 
passing through, was to be seized by him and kept 
asa thrall. But who was this strange schoolmaster? 
Why, Old Nick himself. No wonder, then, that 
each of the scholars struggled hard to be first in 
passing the fatal threshold. Once on a time there 
were three Icelanders at the dark school: Semund 
Frodi, afterwards parish priest at Oddi, Kalfar 
Arnason, and Halfdan Eldjarnsson, afterwards 
parish priest at Fell, in Slettuhlid. They were all 
dismissed at the same time. Semund, to the great 
delight of his companions, offered to walk hindmost 
in going out of school; so he dressed himself in a 
long loose cloak, which he took care to leave unbut- 
toned, and, bidding good-bye to schoolfellows left 


The lessons over, the same | 





stair which led up from the school-door, Old Nick, 
who was watching hard by, made a clutch at the 
cloak, and called out, 


Semund Frodi, pass not the door; 
Thou art my thrall for evermore. 


And now the great iron door began to turn on its 
hinges; but before Old Nick had time to slam it 
to, Semund slipt his arms out of the sleeves of his 
cloak, and sprung forward out of the grasp of his 
enemy. In doing so, the door struck him a heavy 
blow on the heel, which gave him a good deal of 
pain, when he said, 

The door hath swung too near the heel; 

But better sore foot than serve the Deil. 


And so Semund outwitted Old Nick, and got away 
from the dark school along with his two friends. 
Since then, it has become a common saying in Ice- 
land, when a person has had a narrow escape from 
danger, that ‘the door swung too near his heels.’ ” 


Seemund’s attendance at the “dark school” 
did not interfere in the least with his getting 
the living at Oddi. Indeed, when he had 
finished his magic studies, the old parish priest 
died, and Semund and two of his companions 
were most anxious to obtain it. The story does 
not inform us whether the place was worth 
more than Icelandic livings are at the present 
day, when they are paid for at the rate of 7/. per 
annum. However, as all three were desirous of 
getting it, and seemed to have equal claims, 
the King, whoever he may have been, told them 
that whoever reached Oddi first should be made 
priest of that place :— 

“Thereupon Semund summoned Old Nick, and 
said to him, ‘ Now, I'll make a bargain with you: 
if you swim with me on your back across to Ice- 
land, and land me there without wetting my coat- 
tail, I‘ll be your servant as long as I live.’ Old 
Nick was highly pleased with the offer, and agreed 
at once. So, in less than no time, he changed 
himself into a seal, and left Norway with Semund 
on his back. Seemund took care to have his prayer- 
book with him, and read bits out of it every now 
and then while on the way. As soon as they got 
close to the shores of Iceland, which they did in 
less time than you would think, he closed the book 
and suddenly struck the seal such a heavy blow on 
the neck with it, that the animal went down all at 
once into deep water. Semund, now left to him- 
self, struck out for the shore and got easily to land. 
In this way Old Nick lost his bargain, and Semund 
got the living of Oddi.” 


We leave Semund comfortably settled at 
Oddi, to see what pranks another set of 
| spiritual beings were up to. Whilst the whole 
of Iceland is during two-thirds of the year 
covered with a crust of snow and ice, through 
which Hekla sends its volumes of fire and 
the Geysers their jets of boiling water, the 
region below is enjoying a balmy air, and 
full of flowers and birds, foaming waterfalls 
and gorgeous palaces,—the whole inhabited by 
beings superior in every way to the mortals 
who, huddled together in smoky huts, are 
peopling Iceland’s surface, and hand down, 
from generation to generation, every glimpse 
they have had of this beautiful region and their 
fairy inhabitants. It can scarcely be supposed 
that both should live so close together without 
occasional intercourse. Man is ever tempted 
to lift the veil of mystery, and inspect Blue- 
beard’s chambers, though he knows what the 
penalty will be. Nor have fairies at all times 
been content with the life of luxury and ease 
they were able to lead. They must have a peep 
at those mortals about whose strife and toil 
they have heard so much. A visit to them is 
resolved on; and, whether it be the novelty or 
the contrast, fairy hearts are often taken cap- 
tive, and love at first sight, elopements and 
all the et cetera of ordinary love-matches are 
quite in keeping with the character of the 





behind, prepared to follow his countrymen. Just 
as he was putting his feet on the first step of the 


strange visitors. But the incongruity of un- 
; equal matches, even if contracted between 






mortal and fairy, becomes painfully evident. 
Of course, all good Icelanders, staunch sup- 
porters of the Lutheran Church, hold it their 
duty to attend divine service. Now, fairies can 
never be induced to join them in this pious 
duty,—or if they do, have to leave before the 
blessing is pronounced. Numerous excuses of 
all sorts are made for such strange behaviour, 
to meet the inquiries of neighbours and friends, 
For atime they are deemed sufficient. But ere 
long, whispers, at first faint, but gradually louder, 
are uttered, that the prosperity enjoyed is not 
solely traceable to the sober industry of the 
inmates of the house. All sorts of schemes are 
resorted to in order to arrive at the truth. At 
last it is revealed. The disguise of the fairy is 
discovered, and a speedy exit of the intruder 
follows as a matter of course. 

If our readers will not be nervous, we will 
guide them to the very heart of the Icelandic 
fairy-land. We will slip in with a bold young 
shepherd, who had engaged himself to a farmer, 
though fully aware that every Christmas the 
shepherd was found dead in bed, though with 
no mark of violence :— 


“Till Christmas-tide, nothing extraordinary hap- 
pened. On Christmas Eve, the farmer went to 
church as usual with his domestics. The house- 
keeper alone stayed at home, and the shepherd was 
left in charge of the sheep. Towards evening the 
shepherd came in from his work, and after partak- 
ing of dinner, lay down to rest in bed. He took 
care, however, not to drop asleep; for, though free 
from fear, he thought it only prudent to keep 
awake. When the night was advanced, he heard 
the church-goers come in, and take some refresh- 
ment before going to bed. Up till this time, he 
had not remarked anything unusual ; but when the 
others had fallen asleep, he felt languid and weary. 
He was afraid lest he should be overpowered with 
sleep, and did his best to keep awake. A little 
while after, some one, whom he believed to be the 
housekeeper Hildur, stealthily approached the bed- 
side. Thinking he was asleep, she began to try to 
put something in his mouth. He felt certain that 
it must be a magic bridle, and so, pretending to be 
quite unconscious of what was going on, he let him- 
self be quietly bridled. As soon as the bridle was 
on, she led him out very easily ; mounting on his 
back, she rode away at a smart pace till they 
reached a yawning chasm in the earth. Then she 
dismounted beside a stone, and letting go her hold 
of the bridle, disappeared into the chasm. The 
shepherd did not want to lose sight of her, and so 
tried to follow; but he soon found that that was 
out of his power, so long as he had on the bridle. 
By dint, however, of rubbing his head against the 
stone, he got rid of the bridle, and leaving it behind, 
he threw himself into the chasm into which Hildur 
had sprung. As far as he could judge, he had not 
gone very deep down till he saw Hildur again. 
She was then landed on a fine level meadow, along 
which she was walking quickly. From what he 
saw, he came to think that all was not right with 
Hildur, and that she was not the woman she had 
seemed to be in the farmer’s house. In order to 
keep her from seeing him as he followed her over 
the plain, he took out of his pocket a stone which 
had the wonderful property of making him invisible 
so long as he held it in his hand. With this stone 
of darkness in his left palm, he made after her as 
fast as he could, and kept close behind her the rest 
of the way. After walking some distance over the 
plain, there appeared in sight a splendid palace of 
great size, towards which Hildur directed her steps. 
A great crowd of people came out to meet her. 
Foremost among them was a man dressed in purple 
and gold, who bade her welcome, at the same time 
calling her his beloved wife, and embracing her 
very affectionately. Those who attended him 
saluted her as their queen, and received her with 
every mark of respect. By the king’s side were 
two children, of eight or ten years of age, who ran 
joyfully into Hildur’s arms, and called her mother. 
On entering the palace, Hildur was very honour- 
ably received. She was dressed in a royal robe, and 
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had rings of gold put upon her hand. The shepherd 
followed the crowd into the palace, and took up his 
place where he could see all that was going on with- 
out running the risk of being found out. The furni- 
ture wasrich and gorgeous beyond conception, so that 
he was completely dazzled with the sight. In the 
principal saloon a table was set out and a feast pre- 
pared, the splendour of which cannot be described. 
Hildur then made her appearance, magnificently 
attired, and sat down on the throne beside the king, 
while the other guests took their places on each 
side. At the close of the feast, the table was 
removed, and soon the guests began to pass the 
time in dancing or other amusements. The king 
and queen paid no heed to what was going on, but 
sat alone, engaged in a close conversation which 
seemed to the shepherd to be at once kind and 
sorrowful. While the king and queen were thus 
occupied, three children, younger than those before 
mentioned, came forward; and their mother Hil- 
dur, who received them kindly, took the youngest 
on her knee and fondled it. But, as the child was 
restless and uneasy, she set it down again. She 
then drew a ring from her finger, and gave it to 
the child as a plaything. The child ariused itself 
for some time with it, and then dropped it on the 
floor. The shepherd, who was standing close by 
at the time, hastily snatched it up and put it into 
his pocket, without being observed by any one. As 
soon as the ring was missed, a careful search was 
made for it; but, to the great astonishment of every- 
body but the shepherd, it was nowhere to be 
found.” 

As the night was now far advanced, the 
Queen—Hildur—began to prepare for her de- 
parture. The shepherd hastened back to the 
bottom of the chasm; Hildur again mounted 
on his back, reached the farmer’s house, and 
put him quietly to bed. The next morning all 
the people were delighted to find him alive, 
and eagerly inquired whether anything extra- 
ordinary had befallen him during the night :— 

“‘¢ Nothing,’ said he, ‘except that I had a very 
wonderful dream.’—‘ What kind of adream?’ The 
shepherd began with the tale, as it is here told: 
how Hildur came to his bed and bridled him; and 
everything exactly, as far as he could recollect. 
When he had done, all were silent except Hildur, 
who said, ‘If you tell the truth, show us some 
token to prove what you say.’ The shepherd, no- 
ways daunted by this demand, showed them the 
ring which he had picked up from the floor of the 
fairy palace during the night, and said, ‘Though I 
am not bound to bring forward proofs, I can easily 
do so, for there is token sufficient that I have been 
with the fairies. Is not that your ring, Queen 
Hildur ?’—‘ To be sure it is,’ replied Hildur ; ‘and 
may good fortune ever attend you, for you have 
delivered me from the spell by which my cruel 
mother-in-law bound me, and through which I have 
been compelled to do so many bad deeds which my 
soul abhorred.’ Then Queen Hildur told her story 
as follows: ‘I was a fairy maid of low degree, but 
the present fairy king fell in love with me. The 
marriage was so displeasing to his mother, that she 
became furious with rage, and told him that he 
would have to part with me soon, and that, after 
that, we could enjoy each other’s society only at 
rare intervals and for a short time together. But 
me she bound with such a spell, that I was 
forced to become a servant in the world of 
woe, and, every Christmas Eve, to killa man. I 
was to bridle him when asleep, and ride on his 
back along the same road that I took with the 
shepherd last night in going to meet the king. This 
I was to do till I was convicted of murder and put 
to death, unless, before that, I should fall in with 
@ man so courageous as to dare to go with me to 
the world of Fairies, and then be able to show 
plain proofs that he had been there and seen what 
was done.” 

The whole population of Iceland does not 
amount to more than about 64,000 souls; but 
they have a strongly-developed feeling of 
nationality, and until 1800 had a Parliament 
of their own, with legislative power; but since 
then it has been merely deliberative, and the 








interest in matters political has much abated. 
When at Thingvalle our author visited and 
sketched the place where the Althing or Par- 
liament used to meet in “the good old times” 
for nearly 900 years. The session usually com- 


menced in the middle of May, lasted for fourteen | 
Every | 


days, and was held in the open air. 
freeholder had a right to express his opinion 
on measures under consideration. The people 
pitched their tents on the banks of the Oxera; 
and the plain around the Althing—at other 
times as silent as the grave—became for a fort- 
night one of bustle and animation. Important 
measures were occasionally discussed. 
A.D. 1000, after a stormy debate, it was deter- 
mined that Christianity should be introduced 
as the religion of the land. 


A separate chapter of the Appendix is de- | 
voted to ‘Our Scandinavian Ancestors, in | 


which Mr. Symington endeavours to prove that 
the Scandinavians are our true progenitors, and 
the Germans merely “inland friends, whose 
ancestors and ours were first cousins upwards 
of a thousand years ago.” We have read similar 
arguments before, and are aware of the attempts 
to supplant the name of Anglo-Saxon by that 
of Anglo-Scandinavian. It is one of the many 
arguments advanced by the Danes to gain sym- 
pathy in this country for their never-ending 
quarrel about Schleswig-Holstein. “ ‘Anglen,’ 
from which the word ‘England’ is derived, 
still forms part of Holstein, a province of Den- 
mark,” says our author. So it does; but the 
union between Holstein and Denmark is merely 
a personal one. The King of Denmark is 
Duke of Holstein, as the King of England used 
to be Elector of Hanover. The Danish, or any 
other Scandinavian language, was never spoken 
in Anglen. That district was always purely 
German, and struggled against Danish influence 
ever since the dawn of history. Tourists would 
do well to inspect this cradle of their race more 
frequently. ‘To one who knows England well, 
there is a great deal to note and to compare. 
Many things deemed peculiarly English are 
there to be met with. Shady lanes and fields, 
surrounded by hedges, are therecommon, though 
their geographical range is not entirely confined 
to the district. A hedge is called in Low 
German “tun” or “tuin,” a word still used in 
the rural districts of Scotland,—spelt “toon” 
or “ town,” and found by our author applied in 
Iceland to “the little bit of pet pasture-land 
round each farm, enclosed by a low turf wall.” 
In fact, we may add, a “toon” is one of our 
old Saxon words for enclose; High-German, 
“zaun”; Dutch, “tuin,” which in some districts 
came to signify the enclosed piece of ground 
as well as the enclosure,—just as “guarden,” 
“yard,” “ward,” “hort” and “hortus” express 
various shadings of protection. 

The real insight into Iceland and the islands 
visited are less furnished by the author's 
descriptions than his pencil sketches and the 
fairy tales and translations of Icelandic poetry 
contained in the Appendix, all of which go a 
good way to recommend the book to public 
favour. 





The Trilogy ; or, Dante’s Three Visions. Part IT. 
Purgatorio, or the Vision of Purgatory. 
Translated into English, in the Metre and 
Triple Rhyme of the Original, with Notes 
and Illustrations, by the Rev. John Wesley 
Thomas. (Bohn.) 


THREE years ago the first instalment appeared 
of this translation of Dante’s ‘Divina Comme- 
dia’—(see Athen. No. 1654). We now have the 
second—the ‘ Purgatory’—dedicated to Gari- 
baldi and the people of Italy. The Dedication 
is followed by a Sonnet, which we shall give, as 


Thus, | 


| a specimen of the translator’s original poetry, 
presuming, of course, that it is his :— 


Fair Italy, how sad has been thy story! 

Of old thy civic factions forged for thee 

The stranger's yoke, the rod of tyranny, 

Purpled thy plains and made thy rivers gory. 
How long and grievous was thy PURGATORY! 

But it is past :—Free and united now, 

Among the nations Thou hast rear’d thy brow, 
| Deck’d with the wreath of Garibaldi’s glory, 
Mlustrious Chief! If DANTE from the skies 
| 


Looks downward on the Land he loved so well, 
In Thee that virtuous hunter he descries 

Who chased the she-wolf to her native hell: 
While Italy, for Freedom's battle won, 
Hails Thee her noblest, best, and bravest son. 


It will be seen from this, that the Rev. John 
Wesley Thomas, like many other individuals, 
has formed the idea, or adopted the notion, that 
| General Garibaldi is the veritable Veltro of 
Dante, so prophetically spoken of by the poet, 
as the hero destined in the course of time to 
| deliver Italy from the incubus of Popedom, 
and restore her to the freedom of a united 
and well-governed country. After the trans- 
| jator’s sonnet follows a Preface; and then 
|comes an article ‘On the Catholicism of 
| Dante, which, we are happy to find, is con- 
| sidered to be satisfactorily orthodox—a sort of 
| juste miliew between believing too much and 
| believing too little. That Dante was a good 
| Catholic, there can be no doubt; that he was 
a bad Romanist, is also pretty certain. He was 
a man of too capacious a mind to limit his 
views of Scripture doctrine to the circle of 
professional piety, or to adopt the erroneous 
principles which Rome promulgated. But he 
was no Protestant. The Pope, as spiritual ruler, 
was recognized by Dante ‘to the full extent of 
Peter’s successor, the visible head of the uni- 
versal Church. Nothing more contemptible was 
ever put forth by the advocates of error, than 
the attempt to make it appear that Dante was 
a heretic in faith and a hypocrite in religion. 
He was no sectarian, neither was he a dis- 
believer in divine truth: on the contrary, he 
was its ardent advocate. 

The doctrine of Purgatory is noticed at con- 
siderable length; but as this is a deep subject, 
we shall not dip into it. Most nations, both 
ancient and modern, have believed in a purga- 
tory of some sort, either here or hereafter. And 
as Dante’s ‘Inferno’ was intended to have a 
relation to the wickedness of this world, and to 
its punishment in a future one, so also his Pur- 
gatory was here meant for a state of repentance, 
and beyond the grave as a period of visionary 
penance. But these are matters for poets and 
preachers to dilate upon,—reviewers are not 
expected to know anything about them. 

There are some good remarks on “the figu- 
rative sense of Dante’s poem,” which will be 
very useful to the English reader. We extract 
from it the following scrap :— 

‘‘ The genius of Dante delighted in an allegorical 
style and figurative language. In this he resembles 
the Hebrew Seers and Prophets, with whose writ- 
ings he was quite familiar, and with whose spirit 
his own seems to have been so deeply imbuedg 
Like David, he has ‘ inclined his ear to a parable, 
and opened his dark saying upon the harp.’ He 
invites the intelligent reader to consider well the 
doctrine hidden under the veil of his mystic verses, 
(Inf. ix. 61-3.) He tells us that the subject of the 
‘ Divina Commedia,’ taken literally, is the state of 
souls after death; but the allegorical subject is 
man, who, deserving, according to the action of his 
free-will, either reward or punishment, is judged 
according to these.’ (Letter to Can Grande.) And 
he declares that ‘ the object of the whole poem and 
of each part separately is to rescue the living from 
misery, and to conduct them to happiness.’ ” 


Mr. Thomas is deserving of all credit for his 
bold attempt; he ha sproduced a version with 
which those who cannot read the Italian may 
well rest content. As a proof of this, we shall 
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give his translation of that noble invective of 
Dante against the Papal influence of his time, 
and the bad government of Rome and Florence, 
as contained in the sixth canto, where the poet 
so fervently implores the representative of tem- 

oral power in Italy to rescue Rome from the 
fonds of the Papacy :— 


Come, see thy Rome, a mourning widow she; 
Alone, by night and day, doth she exclaim, 
** My Cesar, why dost thou not come to me?” 
Come, see thy people, how they love thy name: 
And if nought else thy pity towards us move, 
For thy own credit come, impell’d by shame. 
And, might I ask thee, O thou sovereign Jove, 
Who here on earth for us wast crucified, 
Elsewhere do thy just eyes averted rove? 
Or dost thou thus for some good end provide 
In the abyss of thy wise counsels will’d, 
And which from our perception thou dost hide? 
Because the lands of Italy are fill’d 
With tyrants, and each petty villain grows 
To a Marcellus, if in faction skill’d. 
My Florence, well content mayst thou repose 
For this digression, which affects not thee; 
Thanks to the people who thy state compose. 
Many, who bend the bow advisedly, 
Shoot slow, though justice they have still at heart: 
’Tis on thy people’s lips continually. 
Many will from the public burden start, 
But thine with eagerness beneath it bow, 
And cry uncall'd, ‘‘ I undertake my part.” 
And since thou hast good cause, be merry thou, 
So rich, so powerful, with such wisdom stay'd: 
If truth I speak, the facts make patent now. 
-Athens and Lacedemon both, who made 
The ancient laws, for civil wisdom fam’d, 
In living well but little skill display’d, 
Compared with thine, who hast inventions fram’d 
So fine that to the middle of November 
That reaches not whose birth October claim’d. 
How often hast thou, since thou canst remember, 
Old customs, laws, coins, offices resign’d 
For new ones ;—changing, too, each civic member? 
And if thou ponder with enlighten’d mind, 
Thou like one sick wilt seem, who cannot gain 
Repose, upon her bed of down reclined, 
But seeks by turning respite from her pain. 


The notes throughout show a varied and 
extensive reading; and in recommending this 
volume to the notice of English readers, we 
cannot praise too much the profound respect 
and veneration which the translator shows for 
his author. He has a love for him worthy of a 
devoted student; and now, safe through Pur- 
gatory, we congratulate him on having sur- 
mounted its obstacles, and wish him God-speed 
in his flight through Paradise. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Footsteps behind Him: a Novel. By William 
F. Stewart. 3 vols. (Low & Co.) 

*Footsteps behind Him’ is written by a female 
hand, in spite of the masculine name on 
the title-page. It is well written and inter- 
esting, and is superior to the average run 
of novels; but it might have been better than 
it is. The story is not sufficiently distinct, 
and the main scope is not grasped and 
developed; there are too many details, the 
interest is frittered away, and the story is diffi- 
cult to follow. The author has kept the tale 
too much in hand,—has not let it out freely. 
She can do something much better, and the 
next work she writes will be,—or, at least, 
ought to be,—a great improvement. There 
is one character who takes hold of the 
reader's sympathy in a way by no means 
common, — Captain Steele, a man whose 
life is overshadowed and sullied by debt, 
gambling, wrong-doing of various kinds; by 
no means blameless in his conduct towards 
women, unsettled in principle and reckless in 
conduct, but full of energy and with a fund of 
good in him, humane and generous, courageous 
and energetic,—only not to be depended upon 
for resisting temptation and his own inclina- 
tions. He is so thoroughly human, ‘that the 
reader forgives everything, espouses his interest, 
and is moved to a pity deeper than tears for 
his great, strong, erring, noble nature, and his 
efforts to redeem the past. It is rarely we have 
had our interest so touched by any character 





in a book, and we would cheerfully have sacri- 
ficed all the rest of the people in the story to 
secure the happiness of Capt. Steele, or Way- 
land ; for he has not even his own name, but 
goes about, we are sorry to say, with an alias 
which leaves the reader doubtful. What he 
has done is not very clear, nor how he comes 
to be so loose in his fortunes; but the reader 
loves him more than if he had been a better 
man. That an author is capable of taking this 
firm hold of the reader’s sympathy, indicates a 
faculty for novel-writing. 

The story is of a young girl, almost a child, 
thrown friendless on Capt. Steele’s protection. 
There is great obscurity about her birth and 
parentage: she has been educated at aconvent in 
Belgium; and the man who has acted as her 
guardian,—a lawyer, a money-lender, a sort of 
quaker-like, unctuous Ralph Nickleby,—asks 
Capt. Steele to bring her over to his, Mr. 
Roger Gridstone’s, house, knowing the sort 
of man the captain is, and, for purposes of 
his own, putting temptation in the captain’s 
way, — suggesting it without words. The 
story is, as we have said, not well made out. 
Roger Gridstone is a smooth villain who 
gets everybody’s money matters into a tangle 
for his own benefit, and who holds everybody 
in a mysterious thraldom. Ellen Barker, his 
ward, is one of the pieces in his chess-game of 
life; his object is to obtain possession of every- 
body’s estate. Capt. Steele determines to be 
Ellen’s friend, her staunch friend in life, with- 
out any sort of selfish interest; for he is too 
nearly ruined in his fortunes to marry her, but 
he loves her, and Ellen would love him if he 
would let her,—but he holds back, and is 
generous in refusing to take advantage of her 
inclination, but doing what he thinks the best 
for her, in a way so true to human nature, with 
mixed motives and struggles and temptations, 
that the reader, if a man, will wish to grasp 
his hand as a friend, and if a woman she will 
be in love with him outright. Capt. Steele 
goes away to the Crimea, commending Ellen to 
the care of an old lady of strong character who 
had been his mother’s friend; and she for his 
sake is good to Ellen, and induces her to take 
kindly to a young man of many good qualities, 
who is a favourite and protégé of hers. There 
is nothing to be said against the engagement, 
except that the reader’s interest does not go 
along with it. Meanwhile, Roger Gridstone 
is weaving his webs and carrying out all 
manner of plots for his own ends. He wants 
to marry his ward to a drunken squire, whose 
estate he has got in mortgage; he works upon 
her by threatening utter ruin to the family of 
her betrothed unless she yields to his wish. The 
sister of her betrothed urges her to save them. 
This character is cleverly drawn ; she is cheer- 
ing, but has the selfishness which so often lies 
at the bottom of the female character, under- 
neath all its affections and apparent generosity. 
Years ago, she had been engaged to marry 
Capt. Steele; to enable him to marry, her 
father and mother incurred money obligations 
to a great extent; they would have done any- 
thing to make her happy. She and her lover 
quarrelled and finally parted, but the debt 
incurred remained, for the bond was not, as 
they imagined, cancelled; it passed into 
Roger Gridstone’s hands; he had held it over 
their heads, and, to detach Ellen from her 
lover, he threatened to ruin the whole family 
unless she gave himup. Marion Goodeve, the 
sister, the original cause of the difficulty, selfish 
and vehement as of old, works on Ellen’s love 
for her to induce her to make herself miserable 
to relieve them. Roger Gridstone steps in, 
with a tale of shame and illegitimacy, and the 
poor girl, bewildered between the wish to do 








right and a morbid sense of delicacy to her 
betrothed, gives him up, and Roger Gridstone 
is going to have it all his own way, when Capt. 
Steele, who has been reported killed, comes 
back in time to unravel all the plots, clear up 
mysteries, and to discover the lawful marriage 
of Ellen’s parents and her title to an estate,—all 
commonplace and confusedly done, an echo of 
many other stories. But Capt. Steele keeps his 
hold on the reader. With an humble, simple- 
hearted desire to redeem his past life and errors, 
he refrains from using his power over Ellen; he 
never tells her he loves her, but, after making 
her fortune prosperous, he withdraws from her 
and goes to join his regiment in India, and 
Ellen is left to marry her lover. There are 
incidental touches which show the author's 
talent: for instance, the distance and the change 
that are indicated between Marion Goodeve and 
her old lover, Capt. Steele, when they meet in 
after years; the yearning regret and love of 
the woman, with whom the past has never 
faded, in spite of quarrels and estrangement: 
whilst with the man there is an entire separa- 
tion and forgetfulness; with him, “past is 
past and gone is gone,” and the ashes of dead 
wishes and hopes can never be revived. This 
is very subtly indicated. The friendship 
between Phil. Westen and Capt. Steele is also 
well delineated ; but the writer has not come to 
the maturity of mind and power—has not the 
control of hand which will come with time and 
practice. The story is nothing; it is confused, 
ill put together and awkwardly managed; in 
fact, in the most essential portions it fades 
away altogether: but there are indications of a 
power to draw and delineate character—to pro- 
duce impressions,—and a certain subtle faculty, 
which, if trained and cultivated, give promise 
that the author will produce future works of 
merit. 





Herminius: a Romance. (Edmonston & 
Douglas.) 
“Or the making many books there is no end.” 
So said a wise man many years ago. What 
would he say now, since the invention of print- 
ing and the repeal of the paper-duty? Every- 
body is said to be more or less mad; and here 
is a romance wherein the writer wishes to por- 
tray the mind of one who is more mad than 
less,—fitted for everything, except steadfastness, 
“a source of bitter disappointment to himself 
and others, an object specially marked out by 
Providence to test the strength of human 
charity, and prove the vastness of the Divine 
forbearance in this world and the next.” We 
might be content to say of such an one “Un- 
stable as water, thou shalt not excel.” He need 
not necessarily be called mad! but so let it be. 
It seems that, like many other men, Herminius 
had only himself to thank for his wretchedness, 
He was no modern hero, but one of the inha- 
bitants of Ancient Rome. Herminius, however, 
is not contented with the accidents of his 
birth and his initiation into the mysteries of the 
religion of his fathers. He had heard of Chris- 
tianity, and of one Paulus, a writer of that 
sect. Being of an uneasy temperament and a 
roving disposition, he and his friend Julian, a 
Gaul, “resolved to leave Rome and go to some 
far-away country, where they might live vir- 
tuously and in peace.” They accordingly came 
to Britain, and joined the Roman legion there. 
In his first encounter with “the Barbarians” 
Herminius was struck down, and as he was 
lying on the battle-field, almost in the agonies 
of death, who should appear to him but this same 
Paulus, the Christian! Of course he was then 
and there converted to Christianity, and was 
immediately found competent to convert his 
friend Julian, and Julian’s friend Ireneus, 
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who, having been in Britain for nearly thirty 
years, had become not only naturalized, but 
bulky in figure—‘“ almost corpulent,” — in 
fact, a regular “John Bull”; and he went 
amongst the Britons by the nickname of Iran, 
which meant in their language “ Iron.” 

There must, of necessity, in a romance be a 
lady in the case; so Greuseus has a daughter, 
Tanaquil—a sweet creature, with “tender, 
violet. eyes.” Tanaquil has a lover, called 
Morgan; but Julian crosses his path, and 
becomes his rival. Morgan is easily put out 
of the way by an accident met with in a hunt- 
ing expedition; but here Herminius himself 
steps in, and supplies the omission by quietly 
carrying on a flirtation with Tanaquil, under 
the pretence of converting her to Christianity, 
and poor Julian is once more supplanted, with 
the consent of the young lady’s father. But 
such is the instability of Herminius, that, upon 
meeting witha haughty maiden, named Guenora, 
he falls violently in love with her! notwith- 
standing her open avowal, upon his first intro- 
duction, of the enmity and contempt in which 
she held the Romans. But Guenora is power- 
ful and jealous; and finding that, after Her- 
minius became her husband, he still cherished 
a sneaking affection for Tanaquil, she contrives 


that that lady shall be sacrificed by the Druids | 


on a funeral pyre; and the drama ends in 


flashes of smoke and flame, after the fashion of | 


the last scene in a harlequin farce. 


The author, however, seems to repent of this 
cruel finale, and adds a note by Paulus, saying | 


that after all, perhaps, it was not quite true, 


and that Tanaquil is said by the reports of | 
Paulus likewise | 


those times to be still alive. 
informs us that, “By Hercules! Herminius 
was half mad from the beginning, and quite 
mad at the end.” 





An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland from the 
Introduction of Christianity to the Present 
Time. By George Grub, A.M. 4 vols. 
(Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas.) 

No field of literary history has been more 

frequently traversed of late years by the 


professional explorer than that of the history | 


of the Church of Scotland. Three authors 
have been engaged during the last 
years in telling the story of the Scottish 
Churches. First, there was Dr. Lee and his 
* Lectures on Scottish Church History’; then, 
there was Mr. Cunningham’s more express 
‘History’; and here, we have the third 
candidate for literary distinction in the 
same quarter lying before us. And there is 
plenty of grain in this field for the gleaning. 
Provided a man can handle his flail with 
skill and dexterity, there is no reason in the 
world why he should not have abundant oppor- 
tunity of thrashing this old Scottish straw to 
his heart’s content. Has the present author 
the requisite skill? Is he able to produce a 
book that from its vivid interest men will read? 
or, has he been engaged for “more than nine 
years” in the hopeless task of the Eastern 
devotee, that of perpetual grinding without any 
flour for his pains? The possible limits for a 
narrator should be somewhat precisely fixed. 
It should be definitely settled, once and for all, 
that no historian, either of general or of ecclesi- 
astical affairs, should be tolerated at all unless 
he can re-create his story, as genius only can, 
or throw new light on its events by original 
explorations into unpublished documents. Of 
course, to do this our historian would require 
either to be a man of genius himself, or to have 
ample opportunity, skill and means to compose 
such a work. No matter in what language 
these unpublished documents were written, 


five | 


| whether in Latin or in Hawaiian, whether in 
| German or Kamschatkadale, whether in the 
| tongue of the Hindus or in the speech of the 





decipher them almost as readily as he would 


Lapps, this ideal personage should be able to | 


an English manuscript of the reign of Queen | 


Elizabeth. Now, Mr. Grub, so far as we have 
|yet seen, has none of those qualifications. 
| His faculties, at the best, are commonplace, and 
| there is a heavy atmosphere hanging over his 
| book. It displays no research beyond what 
| any very moderate scholar could compass by 
reading up the published sources of ecclesias- 
tical information, to be had at nearly every 
good library. “ Unpublished materials of some 
importance would seem still to exist,” he tells 
us. We hope so: and in a quarter he least 
dreams of. Why did he allow himself to be 
“obliged” to put pen to paper until he had 
heard something more of those “ unpublished 
materials”? The public would have been only 
too happy to wait. 
The idea of preparing himself by a severe 
course of linguistic discipline for the task of 
| becoming the ecclesiastical historian of Scot- 
| land never seems to have entered: Mr. Grub’s 
| head. No doubt, he knows well enough what 
he does know; but just to take a single instance 
of his unpardonable ignorance, let us allude 
to the Roman Catholic Church. He tells the 
reader that he has been unable to obtain 
| “more adequate materials” to illustrate the 
history of this religious society in Scotland 
subsequent to the Reformation. Now, if he 
had just had the wit to have turned his 
attention to Germany, he would have found 
what he wanted, and more. There lies before 
us a book published at Munich in 1861, by a 
liberal-minded Roman Catholic author, ‘Papst- 
| thum,’ &c., by Von Doéllinger (and which has 
| recently been translated into English), in 
| which there is a great deal more about the 
fomish Church in Scotland than comes from 
the granite city of Aberdeen in 1862 under the 
| auspices of Mr. Grub. But to come to more 
| special shortcomings. The great epoch in 
| Scottish history, both general and ecclesiastical, 
is, without doubt, the Reformation. The 
central figure of that epoch is unquestionably the 
| rude, arrogant, brave-hearted, and withal simple- 
hearted Knox. The Scottish Reformer was 
comparatively little known even in his own 
country before M‘Crie, the obscure minister of 
| an obscure Scottish sect, rescued his name from 
| gradualoblivion. The biography was extensively 
read by the Scottish people, and it was ad- 
mired wherever it was read. It was, no doubt, 
a little too enthusiastic; but, considering the 
subject and the unquestionable genius of the 
| writer, this was considered quite a venial charge. 
If, a century ago, the Scotch knew little of their 
greatest man, England naturally knew less. 
Previous to 1840, when Mr. Carlyle delivered 
in London his lectures on ‘Heroes and Hero 
Worship,’ the name of John Knox as an arrogant 
northern Jotun might be known to most of his 
audience, but little beyond that. The seed 
sown by Mr. Carlyle by a fortunate accident has 
turned out highly productive ; and among other 
fruits arising from this increased interest in 
Knox we are to have soon, from a tried and 
competent historian,a volume of history devoted 
to this particular period, in which some 1,300 
letters of Knox’s, never before published, will 
be made the basis of some chapters on Scottish 
affairs. 

While we must deny altogether to this his- 
torian the qualities of eloquence or brilliancy, 
as well as those of original research, there can 
be no doubt the book has its merits when 
tried by a much lower standard. 











than Mr. Cunningham, as well as more careful 
and detailed. Of course, he wants all the pic- 
turesque vigour, the genial spirit, the high- 
minded liberality for which Mr. Cunningham 
is distinguished ; but, as a book of reference 
merely, we know of few superior to Mr. Grub’s, 


| It would have been an admirable ecclesiastical 


| encyclopedia of the Scottish religions. 


| 
| 





The 
author tries to be candid and honest; and he 
preserves his impassive mien where few of his 
readers will be inclined to imitate him. There 
is no historic tear to be shed over the death 
of James Resby, an English priest who suffered 
death for Lollardism near the beginning of the 
fifteenth century ; no one over George Wishart, 
who was burnt for his faith about the middle 
of the same century; no one for James Guthrie, 
who fell a victim to his opinions about the 
middle of the sixteenth century; no one over 
the thousand and one valiant Covenanters who 
suffered death in private and in public places, 
at Bothwell Bridge and at Priesthill, at St. 
Andrews and in Edinburgh. What matters 
the pity of an historian, for is not history “ phi- 
losophy teaching by example”? Why, then, 
break in upon the philosophic calm? The 
patient labour which Mr. Grub expends upon 
his notes is astonishing, and sometimes pro- 
voking. The quantity of matter which has thus 
dribbled over about the roots of his pages as 
a sort of nutritious compost, reminds one of 
some library edition of a Leipzig Tacitus. 

Previous to the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury Scotland was altogether a heathen country. 
In a.p. 360 there was born, some say at Cum- 
berland, some say at Whithorn in Galloway, 
for the words of Ailred apply to either, a man 
of princely origin, who was destined by his 
zeal in the cause of Christianity to effect a great 
change in the religious opinions of the savage 
inhabitants of this northern nation. St. Ninian 
was educated at Rome, and spent some time 
with St. Martin before returning to his northern 
home. When he arrived, he resolved to erect 
a stone church, probably the first in the king- 
dom, at Candida Casa, or the modern Whithorn. 
Here he founded a monastery, which was at first, 
to all intents and purposes, simply a school 
for the education and equipment of Christian 
missionaries through whom he designed to 
convert the world. He wandered as far as the 
country north of the Forth, and gave his good 
news to the Southern Picts, who were ready to 
worship him. After filling the whole of the 
British islands with the fame of his good deeds, 
he laid down his load at his own Whithorn, 
where he had lived and worked. People 
gave his name to churches and chapels, to 
private oratories, and even noted springs; and 
the word Ninian, Rinian, Trinian, Ringan, is 
as well known in Scotland at the present 
day almost as the kirk of St. Giles or that 
of Bon-Accord. 
Christian name, as everybody knows who has 
heard of the famous Ringan Galhaizie. Owing 
to his connexion with St. Martin of Tours, 
the French monks used to pay their mating 
to him as devoutly as they do to the Virgin. 
Does not the Rabelaisian monk Friar John 
enthusiastically supplicate the Galloway saint- 
as Reinian ?— 

Awake, O Reinian; ho, awake; 
Awake, O Reinian, ho: 


Get up, you no more sleep must take ; 
Get up, for we must go! 


Authentic ecclesiastical history in Scotland 
begins with St. Columba, in 521 av. This 
saint was born in Donegal during this year, 
was educated in part by aman who had studied 
at Candida Casa some time after Ninian’s 
death. We thus see the extent of the fame of 


Mr. Grub } St. Ninian’s school. Columba, like nearly all the 
is patient, laborious, accurate; more learned | early saints, was of princely birth, beinggrandson 


It abounds in Scotland as a. 
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of King Nial of the nine hostages, and through 
him related to other illustrious Norse sea- 
yovers. Columba passed over to his kinsman 
Fergus, King of the Scots, who had preceded 
him some time and effected a settlement in the 
western part of Argyllshire. He laid the foun- 
dation of a second Scottish monastery and of 
a second Scottish church in the lonely island 
of Iona, swept by every wind and washed 
by every wave. His labours were prodigious. 
He crossed arms of the sea in incredible ways, 
he climbed mountains, he forded rivers, he got 
ever morasses, all for the one object of planting 
Christianity in the north and west of Scotland. 
He visited and christianized the northern Picts, 
as St. Ninian had done their southern brethren. 
He visited Ireland, and planted monasteries 
there, and was very busy doing good in his day 
and generation. All the saints of those days, 
in the estimation of their savage compeers, had 
performed miracles. Columba had wrought a 
great number of them. So think a considerable 
number of the older historians, whom Mr. Grub 
thinks it devout to follow at a little distance. 
A believer in miracles wrought by the hand 
of an inhabitant of these islands some time 
during the sixth century! Think of that. 
Why not tell us that, like another saint of 
great fame, when he came to water he spread 
out his cloak on its surface, lay down on it, 
and was swiftly borne over without wetting a 
hair of him? Or why did he not induce us to 
believe in the singular dexterity of St. Patrick, 
who was confidently reported to have crossed 
over from Port Patrick, in Scotland, to Temple 
Patrick, in Ireland, when the Scotch had not 
been as good to him as they ought, with his 
head in his teeth? Hear Mr. Grub on miracles. 
Cuminius and Adamnan “ sitting in Columba’s 
seat, and revering his memory, frequently exag- 
gerated what was in itself wonderful, or invested 
with the marvellous what, after all, was in the 
ordinary course of providence, as raising a 
young man from the dead. Yet it is difficult 
to suppose that they could have themselves 
been mistaken, or that they would wilfully have 
misled others in regard to all the miracles 
which they relate.” 

When an Englishman of the present day 
manages to reside for three autumn months in 
the wilds of Argyllshire, in a much superior 
hut to the best palace in Iona in Columba’s 
time, he at once thinks of writing a book, 
and pins up this singular fact on the forefront 
of his volume. Yet think of St. Ninian and 
St. Columba wandering to and fro overa highly- 
impassable country, sleeping often on a cold 
bed, beneath the stars, centuries before roads, 
railways or shoe-leather were thought of! The 
rites practised by those saints were as simple 
and as primitive as their abodes. 

In a poor, barren country like Scotland, with 
its ceaseless broils and dissensions and whole- 
sale murders, with a fierce and haughty nobi- 
lity, and with a peasantry as independent in 
spirit as kings, it is not to be wondered at that 
even for the ecclesiastical historian there are 
materials enough for an interesting- narrative 
in nearly every period of its history. Yet the 
Reformation is the acknowledged centre of 
the materials on which every Church historian 
must work. Of course, the reader in vain 
searches these heavy chapters of Mr. Grub for 
anything so light or so enlightening as the 
story of Knox and the “pented bredd,” an 
image of the Virgin Mother, which the Re- 
former, when slaving in the French galleys on 
the Loire, was asked to bow down to. “That 
is no Mother of God,” said Knox, “it is but a 
“pented bredd,’” and flung it into the stream. 
Neither is there any note taken of his jolly little 
pipe of Bordeaux wine, which sets in a fine 





light the genial humanity of his character. We 
have stumbled accidentally in a note, and how 
it got there let doctors tell, on a bit of informa- 
tion respecting Knox’s second marriage, which 
we do not recollect to have seen before. Knox, 
who was at this time sixty years of age, took 
to his bosom “a young lass of sixteen,” the 
daughter of Lord Ochiltree. Such is Ran- 
dolph’s information in a letter to Cecil a 
twelvemonth before the projected marriage of 
the Reformer took place. But here, as else- 
where, it is to published documents that the 
author refers for his information. It is not the 
first time in the history of the Church that such 
unequal matches have been made. 

The writer stands up well for the Bishops 
and their policy,—much more, we fear, than 
the stern Presbyterians of Scotland will relish. 
The Covenanting blood, no doubt, is gradually 
getting commingled with a liquid of purer, if 
not deeper dye, andthe modern Scottish popu- 
lations are becoming more and more weaned 
from the indiscriminate religious rancour of 
their ancestors. How will they relish this 
sharp admonition of their darling Reformer, 
who is as much revered by them as was the 
Odin of their Scandinavian ancestors ?— 

“Knox relates the death of the Bishops of Gal- | 
loway, Ross and Orkney, in language which would | 
be unbecoming even if the circumstances mentioned 
were true. According to his narrative, the first | 
was a card-player, the second a glutton and a 
drunkard, the third a miser; and each of them at 
the hour of his death was thinking only of his 
favourite vice. (See ‘Hist. of the Reform..,’ vol. i. 
pp. 261-265). The utter falsehood of the charge | 
against Bishop Reid may well make us suspect | 
the correctness of what he tells us of the other | 
two.” 





The subsequent characterization of Knox’s | 
‘History’ as “unequalled by any work which | 
appeared in Scotland before the middle of | 
the eighteenth century” is perfectly just, and | 
speaks well for the author’s critical acumen. | 
The Statutes of 1560 abolishing the Roman | 
Catholic religion, and setting up a strict Pres- | 
byterianism in its room, is not regarded by 
the historian in a very favourable light. Both | 
in faith and in ritual, he tells us, the change | 
was an alteration for good, but it was likewise | 
an alteration for evil. In the latter respect, 
he says, the ancient truth was obscured and dis- | 
regarded in various ways; and in ritual obser- | 
vances he bemoans that the daily service, the | 
frequent communion, the hallowed buildings, 
the return of fast and festival, the ordered hier- 
archy and the consecrated priesthood, found 
no place. The Confession of Faith is, in Mr. 
Grub’s estimation, far from being perfect, and 
the Books of Discipline might be greatly im- 
proved. 

Here is Knox’s famous interview with Queen 
Mary on the eve of her marriage, which our 
readers will be glad to see. She summoned 
him to chastize him for the bold and unre- 
strained manner in which he had denounced 
her future husband, on the ground simply of 
his being a Roman Catholic ; which fulmination 
had displeased both the Protestant and Papist 
nobility who had heard it :— 

‘Knox, on this occasion, was accompanied by 
Erskine of Dun. Mary reproached him with the 
language which he had used, and burst into tears. 
‘What have you to do with my marriage,’ she asked 
‘and what are you within this Commonwealth ?—‘A 
subject born within the same, Madam,’ answered 
Knox, ‘and albeit I neither be earl, lord, nor 
baron ; yet has God made me (how abject that ever 
I be in your eyes) a profitable member within the 
same. Yea, Madam, to me it appertains no less 
to forewarn of such things as may hurt it, if I fore- 
see them, than it does to any of the nobility ; for 





both my vocation and conscience claim plainness 


of me. And therefore, Madam, to yourself I say 
that which I speak in public place. Whensoever 
that the nobility of this realm shall consent that ye 
be subject to an unfaithful husband, they do as 
much as in them lieth to renounce Christ, to banish 
his truth from them, to betray the freedom of 
this realm, and perchance shall, in the end, do small 
comfort to yourself.’ Mary again wept. Erskine 
endeavoured to soothe her, and, after a pause, 
Knox continued, ‘Madam, in God’s presence I 
speak ; I never delighted in the weeping of any of 
God’s creatures ; yea, I can scarcely well abide the 
tears of my own boys whom my hand corrects, 
much less can I rejoice in your Majesty’s weeping. 
But seeing that I have offered to you no just occa- 
sion to be offended, but have spoken the truth, as 
my vocation craves of me, I must sustain, albeit 
unwillingly, your Majesty’s tears, rather than I 
dare hurt my conscience, or betray my Common- 
wealth through my silence.’ . . . . Mary's wrath, 
as usual, was soon appeased, and no farther steps 
were taken against the reformer.” 


In looking back upon this wild and stirring 


| time, it cannot but be the opinion of every 


liberal mind, after witnessing three centuries of 
contentions and victories, that the capital error 
of Knox, and of nearly all the Reformers, was 
that they asswmed that truth lay on their side, ‘ 
and that everybody else was wrong. Mr. Grub 
expresses this when he says, “the persecuting 
tenets and assumptions of infallibility, which he 
denounced in the Church of Rome, he defended 
and sought to carry out for the maintenance of 
the Protestant cause.” Nor has this identical 
spirit yet died out in many of Knox’s succes- 
sors; nor can it die out, we fear, till civilization 
deepens as well as broadens the views of men, 

The Muse of History presents herself to the 
Scottish historian in various attire. Now she 
walks triumphant on mountain tops robed in 
light, anon she ascends from the valleys, her gar- 
ments dripping with blood; now she is joyous 
and hopeful, and again she is woe-begone as 
a mother who has lost her child. The civil 
authority, whenever it possessed both the wish 
and the power, unscrupulously unsheathed the 
sword to rid the world of all who chose to 
oppose its religious behests. The consequence 
was, that the church of the Scottish people was 
harassed by continual persecutions, and even 
bloodshed, for two centuries after the Refor- 
mation. Now it is Episcopacy which is in 
the ascendant, and now it is Presbyterianism ; 
and so fierce is the Scottish mind on all religious 
dogmas, and so nice has the instrument become 
by which the Scottish people chop up those 
doctrines, that they have reduced Presbytery to 
so many small pieces, that in no long time, if 
this analytic process proceeds, it will be anni- 
hilated altogether. 

An illustrious Scottish name which figures 
largely in this history is the learned Andrew 
Melville, who, after being Principal of two 
Scottish colleges, died abroad at Sedan, in 
France, where he was Professor of Divinity. 
He was born of good family, at Baldovy, near 
Montrose, in 1545, and after studying succes- 
sively at Montrose, St. Andrews and Paris, 
where he enjoyed the prelections of Turnebus 
and of Ramus, he afterwards proceeded to 
Geneva, where the favour of Beza secured for 
him a Professorship. He returned to Scotland 
rich in learning and ripe in experience, and 
gave a great impetus to the languishing 
University of Glasgow, of which he had become 
Principal, by the example of his zeal and the 
infection of his scholarship. His faith did not 
square with that of those in power, and he 
even attacked the supremacy of the Crown. He 
rebuked King James to his face, for speaking 
evil of his best friends, the Regent Murray, 
Knox and Buchanan; on which, as James 
Melville tells us in his ‘Diary,’ the King 
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smiled and said that the speaker was more 
choleric than wise. His boldness and persist- 
ence got him into worse favour with the King 
than on this occasion, for, after being a prisoner 
in the Tower, he was obliged on his release to 
flee to France, where he died in exile. Mr. 
Grub is unusually candid in his praises of this 
honourable man, and while his judgment is 
always guarded respecting him, it is never 
unjust. This, and numerous other instances 
which we could name, speak well for this 
historian’s liberality, who belongs to a different 
religious party from those on whom he bestows 
praise. 

One of the most romantic incidents of these 
backward times for Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land occurred to Livingstone and Blair, who had 
gone to Ireland to preach. Being deprived 
of their benefices there, and seeing no prospect 
of a change of ecclesiastical policy in Scotland, 
they agreed with several friends to emigrate to 
New England, in America. They put together 
their small means, and built a little ship, near 
Belfast, which they called the Eagle Wing. To 
this little craft they committed their bodies, and 
their souls were given in keeping to God. On 
abright September morning, in 1636, all the pas- 
sengers being got on board—grave men, affec- 
tionate women and babbling children—the little 
ship stood out to sea. A favouring breeze bore 
them on to near the coast of Newfoundland, 
when a hurricane arising swept them back to 
Treland. “We could not imagine,” says Living- 
stone, “what to make of such a dispensation.” 
They never attempted the Atlantic again; and 
thus the world is deprived of a second counter- 

art to the voyage of the celebrated Mayflower. 
tter days succeeded, and they got back to 
their native land. 

The disputes from which arose the secession 
of Ebenezer Erskine, its subsequent split into 
Burghers and Antiburghers, and the endless 
hair-splittings and theological cavillings which 
resulted in the United Associate Synod, have 
little general interest. The progress of the 
Scottish Church during the greater part of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century has been laid pretty well before our 
readers, in our notices of such books as those 
of Lord Cockburn, of Dr. Carlyle, of Dr. 
Somerville and of Prof. Dalzel. The more 
recent formation of the Free Church, and of 
the United Presbyterians, has given the Church 
of Scotland two potent rivals, both in zeal 
for proselytism and popularity. We will not 
imitate Mr. Grub, who enters on this period, 
of which many actors are still living, with a 
calm assurance. 





The Free Hanseatic City of Liibeck—[ Die Freie 
Hanseatische Stadt Litbeck, von Prof. Edward 
Deecke]. (Liibeck, Rahtgens.) 

OF all the levers of the Germanic element in the 

Slaavic lands of the north-west of Europe, the 

Reformation was the most powerful; for if the 

Saxon conquests by the sword provided a field 

for the Germanization, the full fruits of these 

Saxon conquests did not show themselves until 

after the Lutheran translation of the Bible. 

From the Reformation dates the period when 

the vigorous, but somewhat unwieldy, mother- 

tongue of Luther penetrated to the cottage and 
the hovel, in which from the dawn of written 
history the more musical accents of the Wendish 
variety of the Slaavic tongue had been supreme. 

Up to that time the Wends had been the most 

westerly of all the Slaavic races preserving a 

national tongue: a peculiarity in our day 

characteristic of Bohemia, for in the latter 
country the earlier Hussite translation of the 

Bible having preceded the German one of 





Luther, the preservation of the Czech nationality 
in Bohemia is thus explained, and Slaavism 
being extinct in the Wendish settlements, 
Bohemia remains the most westerly seat of the 
Slaavic tongues. Nor is it uninteresting to 
remark that, had some intelligent Obotrite 
rendered the same service to the Wendish 
dialect as that which was rendered by Huss to 
the Czech, it is most probable that all this 
portion of Germany would have remained 
Wendish-Slaavic to this day; and in a century 
so remarkable for its rekindling of smouldering 
races and languages, the south-west corner of 
the Baltic might have been the theatre of a 
contest of Wend versus Saxon as hotly carried 
on as that of Dane versus Schleswig-Holsteiner. 

Confining ourselves to Liibeck in the six- 
teenth century, we find the local chronicles to 
give vivid and graphic sketches of the period 
of the Reformation, with which came not a 
mere change of doctrine, but a social and poli- 
tical revolution of the most sweeping character, 
and the outburst of the volcano was preceded 
by a generation at least of grumbling throes 
and unmistakeable warnings of the coming 
convulsion: sharp censures of the Burgerschaft 
on the insufficient or misdirected education of 
youth; hot indignation at the warp given to 
all temporal affairs by the bishops, or cold sar- 
casms on the whole fabric of monkery, and the 
lax morals of the religious orders, until at 
length the licence to traffic in indulgences fur- 
nished the malecontents with the long-wished- 
for pretext for explosion. 

A Lutheran “ Predicant,” supported by the 
Burgerschaft, in 1527, attempting to preach the 
new doctrine, had been expelled by the bishop. 
But in the neighbouring duchy of Holstein, 
Prince Christian of the reigning house of Den- 
mark protected the Lutherans; and Oldesloe, 
on the road to Hamburg, was the head-quarters 
of the new Propaganda. Hundreds of Liibeck 
burgers on horseback and in waggons started 
on Saturday night or Sunday morning for 
Oldesloe, to hear the popular preacher Friemer- 
sheim, who had come out of the Netherlands; 
and when the Holstein gate was shut by 
agreement between the cathedral chapter and 
council, the people found their way across the 
Trave in boats to the Oldesloe road. These 
were arrested on their return and suffered long 
imprisonments, so the war was carried on in 
pasquinades, one of which was stuck up on 
St. Mary’s Church; and the “Platt-Deutsch,” or 
Saxon of that primitive period, resembling 
English much more than modern German does, 
may amuse the curious in philology :— 


Godes word will he dempen 
Unse Kerkherr verkehrt 
Mit God ist qwat kempen, 
Jo helpt uns sin swerdt, 
Ver dissen Hipicriten, 

De uns will territen.— 
Waket up von dem Slape 
Juw Cristen over all, 

Heft Acht up jurve Schape, 
De Wulf is in Stall 

Jurve Seel will he morden 
Mit utstafferden Worden; 
En Schapskled hed he an 
Wo gy juw nicht wachten 
He wart juw affschlacten 
Mit sinem Kaplan. 


Gradually, however, the new doctrine found 
access to the more intelligent portion of the 
established clergy, including the three most 
popular preachers in Liibeck. But the coun- 
cil in this republican community, not daring to 
have recourse to gallows and faggot, as in those 
lands where the executive was more central- 
ized and arbitrary, again contented themselves 
with simple banishment of the Reformers, and 
even, at the intercession of the then powerful 
Elector of Saxony, released from prison a 
preacher, who continued secretly to hold 
prayer-meetings in private houses. The two 
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parties were now constituted out of the follow- 
ing elements. For the old forms, were the 
Burgomaster Nicholas Broms, with a majority 
of the council; the Bishop and the majority of 
the Cathedral chapter, and lastly, the Junkers, 
or “jeunesse dorée,” of the old and wealthy 
families. For the Reformed faith, was the 
whole of the working population, a portion of 
the merchant guilds, and all the more ambitious 
and active spirits of the working clergy, or of 
those who had to complain of being kept down 
in the clerical career by their superiors. A 
third, or neutral party; wascamposed of those 
who, without enthusiasm for the Reformation, 
being wealthy, wished to avoid the disorders 
that might arise from the extremities of either 
party ; and to the latter were joined others, who, 
pricked on by self-love rather than by avarice, 
were personally inimical to the sly, cold, in- 
flexible Burgomaster Nicholas Broms, or the 
arrogant Dean of the Chapter, Johannes Rode, 
who had been formerly secretary of the council. 
But the flood was not to be turned«back, 
Luther's translation of the Bible circulated 
through the whole population. The mechanic 
and his apprentices began each meal with 
Luther’s Hymn, in full chorus. Even the beg- 
gar who asked alms with a verse of ‘ Ave 
Maria’ went hungry on his way, while a stave 
of ‘Ein fester Burg ist unser Gott’ filled the 
wallet of the pauper. The Catholic clergy were 
left in no illusion as to the near termination 
of the older form and doctrines. On the 5th 
of December, 1529, when the preacher at 
St. Jacob’s Church closed his homily with the 
usual prayers for the souls of the dead, the 
whole congregation broke out as with one voice 
in a favourite psalm of the popular leader. 
Unwillingly, therefore, and grudgingly, the 
haughty Burgomaster and his party now saw 
themselves under the humiliating necessity of 
temporizing with factions they had hitherto 
despised ; and at length a meeting having taken 
place between a committee of the Senate and 
forty-eight popular delegates, the latter an- 
nounced the recall of the Lutheran preachers 
and a complete control over the finances to be 
the essentials in the ultimatum of the people. 
While the debates were proceeding, the 
public square opposite the council-house was 
crowded with the population, and Joachim 
Sandow, a brewer, with another of the popular 
party, appeared at the window, and asked those 
who would live or die for God’s pure Word to 
hold up their hands, on which countless arms 
were raised with a unanimous shout, “ We are 
ready to die for the Gospel.” Darkness came 
on, the crowd still filling the square; and, at 
length, at five o'clock, Nicholas Bréms and his 
party, after hot debates, consented to the return 
of the Lutheran preachers, but the Roman 
Catholic ritual was to be retained until the 
next general Church Assembly should decide 
on the major points of doctrine and discipline. 
The return of the preachers took place amid 
the popular enthusiasm, and the second Bur- 
gomaster, Packhoff, contented himself with 
“sweet sour” admonitions to live in concord 
with the rest of the clergy,—“ a pure impossi- 
bility,” said the people, “for the Benedicite of 
the one is the damnation of the other;” and 
while the returned preachers renewed the war 
against Romanism, the clergy of the latter were 
equally vehement in denunciation of the heresy 
of the “ Martinites,’ and even in personal 
invectives against the returned preachers. At 
first, habitual awe restrained the people from 
bringing the battle into the churches them- 
selves; but the congregations, resenting these 
diatribes as personal affronts, answered them 
by the psalms and hymns of the new form. 
There were two services in the churches, a 
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popular psalmody and exhortation toa crowded 
congregation, preceding the Romish ritual to 
a few sparse adherents by an hour, at least. 
The religious revolution now assumed wider 
proportions, and the Reformers, not content 
with having gained a grumbling tolerance, 
now took up a bolder position, and insisted on 
the substitution of the Lutheran forms for the 
Roman Catholic ritual in all the endowed 
churches of the city. The opposition of the 
council was now no longer of an imperious 
character, but couched in plausible language, 
such as, that it would not be prudent to pro- 
yoke the indignation of the powerful Emperor 
Charles the Fifth against the town, and that 
the Imperial views had an unscrupulous repre- 
sentative in. the Duke of Brunswick, who was 
not far off; but, in opposition to these, the 
burghers adduced the names of the Saxon and 
Holstein princes, staunch Protestants, and, 
moreover, pointed out the successful progress 
of the Reformation in theimmediately adjoining 
Duchy of Mecklenburg. The people, therefore, 
without proceeding to physical force, made a 
final proposition of a public disputation, in 
which each party might enter the lists. But 
the Catholics were disposed for no such 
spiritual tilt. The celebrated Franciscan friar, 
Reiner Koch, the learned preacher of the 
Catholic party and chronicler of the period, 
broke loose from his vows and turned Lutheran. 
This seemed to bea kick for the beam. On the 
1st of March, 1530, the communion was held in 
the Lutheran form in all the churches of the 
town. Thus terminated this curious struggle. 
In States where a powerful sovereign with a 
court of spiritual and temporal nobles formed 
one compact body, the crisis was much pro- 
longed. But ina republican community, such 
as that of Liibeck, the transition was easier. 
When the bishops and monks lost the people, 
they lost all. 

This change in the ecclesiastical institutions 
of Liibeck was followed by a political revolu- 
tion which threw the power wholly into the 
hands of the burgher guilds. The party of the 
Burgomaster, supporters of the Pope and Em- 
peror, lost all immediate influence in Lubeck. 
The new leader was the renowned popular 
tribune, Jiirgen Wullenweber, the unsuccessful 
Cromwell of this part of the shores of the 
Baltic,—a man perfectly sincere in his religious 
professions, blameless in private life, of indomit- 
able moral courage, and of vast views—much 
too vast, indeed, for the limited resources of this 
small but flourishing republic. Little is re- 
corded of his earlier history, except that he was 
born in 1492, had been bred a merchant, and 
had a brother named Joachim, town councillor 
in Hamburg. Under this energetic leader, 
the old Burgomaster, Nicholas Broms, and his 
partisans were expelled from Liubeck. Wullen- 
weber took his place. He boldly allied himself 
with Denmark against the Emperor; but in 
matters of trade he had the narrow exclusive- 
ness that was characteristic of the age. He 
fitted out a fleet to hinder the Dutch from all 
a in the Baltic trade. These views 

e carried out as far as he could, even on the 
coasts of Holland and England, which brought 
his admiral, Mayer, into trouble in this country, 
where he was condemned to death as a pirate. 
On the news of this, Wullenweber begged for 
the intercession and explanations of the King 
of Denmark, and through this monarch a par- 
don was procured from Henry the Eighth. 

Within the town, Wullenweber carried all 
before him by his eloquence and energy; but 
he ultimately broke down by an ambition which 
was almost chimerical. Becker thinks that 
had he lived two centuries earlier, and secured 
the support of the Hanse Towns, he would have 





succeeded in forming a separate State. The 
modern Prussia would, therefore, have been 
anticipated. The ideal of Wullenweber, as 
manifested in his proceedings, was a powerful 
Protestant and Saxon maritime state, inde- 
pendent of the House of Austria, the rival of 
Holland on the outer seas, and, virtually, mis- 
tress of the trade of the Baltic; flattering 
Sweden, but keeping her in check. But the 
people of Liibeck, more timid and prudent, 
wearied with agitation and alarmed at Wullen- 
weber’s vaulting ambition and reckless courage, 
began to murmur, and inclined to the re-action- 
ary spirit. Wullenweber, confident in himself, 
despised what he considered faintheartedness ; 
and the expelled party, under the powerful 
—— of the Emperor and the Duke of 

runswick, was not lacking in conciliatory 
overtures to the fickle commons. 

When we review the past period, we find 
that both the political revolution and the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the ex-council had gone 
too far. There had been, alternately, popular 
commotion and arbitrary dictatorship, with 
midnight arrests and other despotic acts. Wul- 
lenweber had secured the victory for the 
democracy ; but the people would not follow 
him in his foreign adventures, and the idol of 
yesterday found himself superseded by an 
arrangement between the council and the Bur- 
gerschaft, in which the former stipulated that 
there was to be no renewal of arbitrary judicial 
proceedings, and the latter engaging that there 
should be no further appeals to physical force. 
This treaty of reconciliation was ratified by the 
Emperorin Barcelona, in 1538 ; and, on the 29th 
of August of that year, the old Burgomaster, 
Nicholas Broms, held his public re-entry into 
Liibeck, riding between two noblemen, and 
accompanied by the Burgerschaft to the council- 
house, where he re-seated himself on the muni- 
cipal throne. On the 20th of September fol- 
lowing, the partisans of the democratic party, 
now in the minority, were expelled from the 
council, and re-actionary men put in their 
places, and an offensive and defensive alliance, 
which Wullerweber had contracted with Den- 
mark in a spirit of hostility to the Emperor, 
was summarily cancelled. 

Wullenweber, finding himself totally aban- 
doned, wished to retire to Hamburg, where his 
brother was councillor; but against this he was 
strongly warned by his friends, as he would 
have to pass through territory under the juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Bremen, the 
staunch ally of the Duke of Brunswick and 
supporter of the Emperor. Disregarding this 
advice, he had scarcely set foot in the province 
of the Archbishop, when he was arrested. His 
brother, the councillor of Hamburg, therefore, 
wrote to this dignitary for the cause of his arrest, 
and received for answer a letter dated Emden, 
18th of November, in which he was informed, 
“he had perversely acted in hostility to God 
and the Emperor and to spiritual authority in 
Liibeck, had spent the night on his territory 
without pass or safeguard, and was arrested by 
him, in his capacity of Prince of the Empire 
and Metropolitan of Liibeck.” 

The Archbishop now handed him over to the 
Duke of Brunswick, and he was thrown into 
the dungeon of Steinbach, near Wolfenbiuttel. 
Stretched upon therack, Wullenweber answered 
affirmatively to all the questions put to him by 
the judges of the Duke of Brunswick: that he 
had planned the murder of Nicholas Broms, 
that he wished to found an Anabaptist king- 
dom in Liibeck, and that when all the nobles 
were murdered he was to be Reichsverweser. 
This pretended confession was communicated 
by the Duke of Brunswick to the Council of 
Liibeck; and this re-actionary body showed a 





convenient complaisance in everything relating 
to the accusation, even imprisoning Wullenwe- 
ber’s pretended accomplices and sending depu- 
tiesto support the accusation. These latter found 
the Duke with Wullenweber in prison; and 
when the Duke said to him, “George, what say- 
est thou?” he answered, “ Yes,”—and, no doubt 
under threat of renewed torture, avowed every- 
thing imputed to him; but his real feelings 
appear in a letter which he wrote to his brother 
about this time. “Thank God,” wrote he, “I 
am still in health, but menaced that I should 
die under torture if I want to speak otherwise 
than desired to the Liibeck deputies; but God 
help me if I know anything of Anabaptists or 
Burgundians. Say to no one that I spoke 
falsehood under the torture ; for if this be made 
known to the Duke, two Kings of England 
could not save my neck, and my affairs may 
still go on well if I do not anger Duke Henry.” 
He appears to have written on the walls of his 
prison, according to Becker, the following 
Alexandrines, in broad Saxon Doric :— 


Kein Dieb, kein Verriither, kein Wiedertiufer auf Erden, 
Bin ich jemals gewest, wils auch nimmer befunden werden. 
O Herr Jesu Christi, du bist der Weg, die Warheit und das 


Ich bitte dich deine Barmherzigkeit du wolltest Zeugnisz 
von der Wahrheit geben. . 

But Wullenweber had shown his power, both 
in eloquent and successful appeals to the 
people, and in practical energy in external 
affairs, too clearly for his enemies ever to think 
of leaving him at liberty to avail himself of 
what the chapter of accidents might offer in 
future; so his execution was decided on, and 
his decapitation took place at the age of forty- 
four. Altogether, Wullenweber is the most 
remarkable character in the history of Liibeck: 
his memoirs have been several times written, 
and his adventures have furnished the materials 
for more than one romance and drama of the 
German Muse. 

In 1543, Nicholas Broms, his enemy, died in 
the Catholic faith, in the midst of a purely, 
even fanatically, Lutheran population. Besides 
being the representative of the Catholic and 
Imperialist party, during the struggle which is 
called to this day “The Burgomaster feud” 
(Biirgermeister Fehde), his name is also remem- 
bered by numismatic collectors from the now 
rare “ Broms Dollars,” which bear the Imperial 
arms and inscription “Carolus V, nulli secun- 
dus,” and on the reverse a gad-fly (Bromse), 
with the inscription “Monetz crariz civitatis 
Liibece, 1537.” 

Thus ended the curious drama of theological 
and political reform in Lubeck ; and thus began 
the complete Saxonization of this part of 
Germany, for with Luther’s creed came Luther’s 
Bible as a school-book, and the gradual absorp- 
tion of the Slaavic element; so that in the 
nineteenth century one must go to Prussia or 
the kingdom of Saxony Proper in order to 
hear Wendish spoken as a living language. 
Even the salt-workers of Halle, who up to the 
eighteenth century were the most westerly 
unabsorbed Wends, and who up to this day 
keep up the Wendish processions, with gar- 
landed maidens, have long since entirely ceased 
to speak this ancient tongue. 

But although all round Liibeck be German- 
ized far and near, traces of the distinction are 
still to be seen. For instance, all the villages 
of Wendish origin show a preference for light 
and gay-coloured dresses, particularly white 
and red,—which colours, we may remark, are the 
national ones of Croatia, and much used by the 
neighbouring Winds, Slovenians (i.e. Slaavs of 
Lower Styria), Bosniacs and Servians. Dark 
colours, on the contrary, are the favourite ones 
of the Saxon villages. Wealso find that when 
two villages of the same name lie near each 
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other, it denotes that the one is Wend and the 
other Saxon. Some have to this day the prefix 
“Sass” or Saxon (as in Transylvania). More- 
over, while the Lime was the national tree of 
the Germans, Willows were another of the signs 
by which Wendish villages could be distin- 
guished ; but, of course, to this general rule there 
are now many exceptions. The chief indica- 
tion of the Saxon origin of a village is undoubt- 
edly the carved horse-head, formed by the 
cross apex beams of gables,—a custom that 
exists not only in north-western Germany and 
Thuringia, but also in the Hanseatic settlements 
of Russia: the horse having been the most 
acceptable sacrifice to the God “ Dis” or Thiu | 
(Mars, whose day was Dieustag, or Tuesday), 
and the animal from which, according to Tacitus, 
auguries were drawn by his neighings or 
motions in the sacred grove. Long after 
Christianity had taken the place of Germanic 
mythology the custom was continued by the 
Saxons, although now fallen into desuetude. 
Thus national manners and customs have often 
a mythological parentage; the primeval myth 
declines, dies, and is forgotten, but the offspring 
survives through vast revolving cycles of political 
existence. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. | 
Alter Ego: a Study of Shakspeare’s Merchant of 
Venice—[Alter Ego : eine Studie zu Shakspeare’s Kauf- 
mann von Venedig]. (Hamburg, Boyes & Geisler ; 
London, Thimm.)—It is recorded somewhere, that a 
venerable French Curé, whose period of action was 
sufficiently long to comprise the days of the Athe- 
istic Materialism propagated by the school of Dide- | 
rot, and the transcendental Pantheism imported by | 
the disciples of German philosophy, found himself 
in a dilemma, which he expressed in a pathetical | 
complaint. ‘‘ When I was young,” he said, “I 
endeavoured to prove the existence of a Deity: | 
now, on the contrary, I am compelled to demon- | 
strate that there is something which is not divine. 
Modern students of Shakspearian controversy will 
find themselves in a predicament like that of the | 
worthy priest. A short time ago they had reason | 
to complain that the materials for a biography of 
the Bard of Avon were so scanty, that he was 
scarcely susceptible of bodily apprehension. Now, 
on the contrary, he is visible in so many places, 
that it is hard to say where he is not. Herr Rohr- 
bach, who believes that Hamlet is the greatest 
rascal in the world, except perhaps the Ghost, 
believes that for about a second this evil spectre 
becomes the mouthpiece through which the poet 
addresses the audience in proprid persona. The 
masterly discovery of Herr Barnstorff, that the 
‘© W. H.” of the Sonnets is “‘ William Himself,” 
is already too familiar to the readers of the A the- 
mewm; and if this mode of interpretation goes on 
without impediment, we do not see any reason why 
every undergraduate of Oxford or Cambridge should 
not hope to be taken for a ‘ Bard of Avon” as 
soon as the B.A. is affixed to his name. Even when 
he rises to the higher degree, and becomes M.A., 
his chance will not be lost, since he has only to 
change the “ bard” into its equivalent, “ minstrel.” 
The anonymous author of ‘Alter Ego’ delights in 
the proof, that if we want to find our “ divine 
Williams,” as the French call him, we have only to 
look at Antonio, in ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ In 
the study of this celebrated play, our ingenious in- 
terpreter scarcely deigns to bestow a glance ona 
certain insignificant Jew, who is called by some 
such name as Shylock; but as Herr Rohrbach 
keeps his eye steadily fixed on Fortinbras, so does 
the anonymous (Zdipus make of Antonio his chief 
object of attention. There is not the slightest doubt 
in the world that Antonio is Shakspeare, and Bas- 
sanig the Earl of Southampton. To be sure, South- 
ampton was rich, and Shakspeare poor; whereas the 
case of the merchant and his friend is precisely the 
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Shakspeare was rich in the world of poetry, and 
could confer immortality as liberally as Antonio 
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necessary to hide the holy secret of the friendship 
between the bard and the player from the eyes of 
the profane multitude. Doubtless, if a murderer 
had intended to exhibit himself by writing a poem 
on the first murder, he would have chosen for his 
representative, not Cain, but Abel. If we are not 
satisfied with the Antonio in ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ our kind instructor liberally furnishes us 
with another, viz., the Sea-Captain in ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ who is also named Antonio, and who reck- 
lessly confides his person to Sebastian, another 
creature of Southampton. But we are stopped by 
the thought that perhaps the author of ‘Alter Ego’ 
is only a wag, and that we are making ourselves 
the most conspicuous of his victims. 

Raising the Veil. By John Pomeroy. 2 vols. 
(Bentley.)—Why this work should be called ‘ Rais- 
ing the Veil,’ we cannot tell. It is a pretty title, 
but it has no connexion with the collection of 
stories. They are of various lengths, are full of 
good, refined feeling, but they all fall unaccount- 
ably short of being interesting. They all begin 
well, promise some forcible incident, and vanish 
away: there is a want of power in them. We 
should imagine them to be by a woman, notwith- 
standing the name on the title-page. The story called 
‘The Old Gateway’ is the prettiest of the lot. The 
morality is quite unimpeachable ; and for readers 
who do not often indulge in fiction, and for young 
people, ‘ Raising the Veil’ is a work that may 
be safely given. The tales are very mild, but 


readable. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. By Cyrus Redding. 
3 vols. (Newby.)—We would not wish to give 


pam to a respectable literary veteran, but Mr. 
Cyrus Redding must, in the course of his life, have 
seen, heard and known so many true things worth 
telling—have known so many individuals about 
whom the public would gladly hear, that readers 
may be allowed to find fault when he gives them 
three dry, prosing, stupid volumes, under the pre- 
tence that it is ‘‘a.simple story.” Anything so 
devoid of interest we have not read within the limits 
of our memory. No pressure of mental famine nor 
absolute dearth of books would drive the most 


| patient of gentle readers to the extremity of getting 


through this work, It is a curiosity of dryness and 
dullness. 

The Red Track; a Story of Social Life in Mexico. 
By Gustave Aimard. (Ward & Lock.)—If this 


| volume be “coloured after nature,” social life in 


Mexico is as uncomfortable and unsettled as poli- 
tical life. Some combining element is wanted to 
make either fitted for rational beings. There must 
be some reason why, in a country so abounding with 
all the materials for a paradise upon earth, it should 
be simply a place of earthquakes and volcanoes, 
matched by revolutions and civil wars. The people 
are picturesque in their costume, bold riders, grace- 
ful in manners and worthless in morals. They 
must have the making of something better in them, 
but nobody seems able to turn them to any profit. 
If the French can organize them, and amalgamate 
their distracted and incoherent qualities, they will 
deserve well of the world, and have earned their 
title to be the nation who dares to go to war for 
an “idea.” The Mexicans, as painted by M. 
Aimard in the series of stories of which ‘The Red 
Track’ is the last, are a melc-dramatic set of scoun- 
drels, wrapped in the ample drapery of their 
gracefully-flung cloaks, who talk in short, abrupt 
sentences, and scowl at each other, and con- 
duct themselves generally like the characters in 
Alexandre Dumas’ novels. But M. Aimard has 
not the skill of Dumas: his story lacks the 
spirit and fascination with which Dumas carries on 
his readers. ‘The Red Track’ is flat, in spite of its 
extravagance, and insipid notwithstanding its scenes 
of violence, conspiracy and bloodshed. The deserip- 
tion of Mexico and the surrounding country is, 
however, spirited and vivid—in striking contrast 
to the characters. The story itself is the conclusion 
of a series, and will be more interesting to those 
who have read ‘The Indian Chief,’ ‘The Gold- 


b | Seekers,’ and ‘The Tiger-Slayer,’ than if it be 
reverse: but then it must be remembered that | taken up alone. 


M. Gustave Aimard is a hunter, 
and describes the wild hunter’s life in a fascinating 
way; but the story of ‘The Red Track’ as a work 


could advance ducats. Moreover, some veil was | of fiction is only one of the ‘‘sensation” tales s0 





much the fashion at present. It is worth nothing 
as a work of art or literature. 

On the Failure of Geological Attempts in Greece 
prior to the Epoch of Alexander. By Julias 
Schvarez. Part I. (Taylor & Francis.)—A pro. 
fessor of classic scholarship who holds Socrates in 
contempt, and links together whole cables of pon- 
derous quotations, should have mastered the Eng. 
lish language more perfectly, or been aided bya 
more competent translator, before he issued this 
First Part of an argument so dogmatic upon a sub. 
ject so obscure. Dr. Schvarez, when he has made 
a great display of erudition, sums up in a style 
which has the disadvantage of being unintelligible; 
—“‘ Preferably,” he says, ‘sculptors, painters, 
musicians apart to perform at religious gazing as 
on a seven-chorded lyre—lawyers, physicians, foot- 
soldiers, seamen—cooks, jesters, gymnasts, coach- 
men on trijugal, quadrijugal cars—subtle, ambi- 
tious, perfidious, quarrelsome—never so prone to 
acridity as to pertness in their conclusions—alwa: 
more acute than profound—thus fulfilled the Greeks 
their historical duty, and such is their fame, trans- 
mitted to posterity on every stone they cut and on 
every tablet they inscribed.” With reference to 
the special object of the treatise, Dr. Schvarez 
believes himself to have made suggestions of value 
on two points,—the ancient doctrine of a geologi- 
cal central fire, and the paleontological theory of 
Empedocles. He has evidently extended his re- 
searches far into the labyrinths of antique litera- 
ture, and brings to bear a considerable show of 
learning, marred by constant affectation, dogma- 
tism, and elaborate displays of vanity. Generally, 
as ‘‘the results obtained by many years’ incessant 
labour,” the author conceives “it will, at least, 
appear that when the better race of Greek philo- 
sophers speak of an infinite number of worlds, they 
generally refer to time, and not to space; that 
whenever they celebrate by their song the vicissi- 
tudes of inorganic as well as organic life destroyed 
from time to time by the assumed caraxdvopoi 
and ixrvpwoeic, and revived again by other a7o- 
karacetc, they ought to be regarded as precursors 
of our geologists.” It is to be regretted that Dr. 
Schvarez writes at once so learnedly and so cum- 
brously. 

Bruges and its Environs: Description of Monu- 
ments, Objects of Art and Antiquities. Preceded by 
an Historical Notice—[ Bruges et ses Environs, dc. 
par W. H. J. Weale]. (Bruges, Beyaert Defoort; 
London, Barthés & Lowell.) —To one of the most 
interesting of Continental cities this is one of the 
most comprehensive of guides. There is no city 
which more needs a good guide than Bruges. A 
traveller may traverse its streets, view its public 
buildings, he enchanted with everything, and not 
a jot the wiser for anything, if he be ignorant of 
the history of street and edifice, and know nothing 
of the stirring dramas that have been planned in 
some and acted in others. This book will not 
teach him all he should know, but it will admirably 
help him towards that end. Without some such 
aid, and very much of similar knowledge, a wan- 
derer through Bruges would find himself in the 
condition of a man who is admitted to the stage of 
a theatre, views the scenery of the drama recently 
concluded, and has only to regret that of the drama 
itself he has never seen, heard or read a single 
portion. 

The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register 
of Important Events of the Year 1861: embracing 
Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs ; Pub- 
lic Documents ; Biography, Statistics, Commerce, 
Finance, Literature, Science, Agriculture, and Me- 
chanical Industry. (New York, Appleton & Co.)— 
The year 1861 presents many and grave difficulties 
to the chronicler of American affairs who under- 
takes to write a bulky volume that shall be an 
accurate and reliale source of information, and at 
the same time be a book pleasant to New York 
readers. It is not enough for such a one to confine 
himself to the vague generalities employed in the 
Preface to this Dictionary of the times, and to say, 
that “in preparing a Cyclopedia of what came to 
pass during the year 1861, the political and mili- 
tary events appeared to possess a greater impor- 
tance than all that had been developed in the dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge.” He must speak 
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particularly of those events, dressing them up as he 
best may, so as not to offend sensitive purchasers. 
Such being the task of the cyclopzedist, the English 
reader will not be surprised to find him maintain- 
ing that the memorable battle of Bull Run was 
“ well fought ” on the side of the North ; and that | 
if General Johnston had not been able to effect | 
what he did effect, the result would have been most 
calamitous to the South. ‘The last of his force,”’ 
says the annalist, “arrived on the battle-field in | 
the afternoon. There can be no doubt that these | 
reinforcements saved the Confederate army from a 
total defeat.” In like manner, the writer’s review 
of the Trent affair, and of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence attendant thereon, leads him to the 
conclusion that the scandalous arrest of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell was a fortunate event, and 
tended greatly to raise the United States in Euro- 
an estimation. ‘The result of this occurrence,” 
says the speaker of pleasant words, “ was highly 
favourable to the United States. It caused the Courts 
of Great Britain and France to manifest a degree 
of respect for her which had been in a great mea- 
sure withheld so far during the troubles of the 
country.” Apart from its perhaps necessary absur- 
dities on questions of politics, ‘The American 
Annual Cyclopedia of 1861’ is by no means a book 
without merit, much care and labour having been 
expended on the collection and arrangement of its 





A suitable school edition of Juvenal, entitled 
Juvenalis Satirae XVI., with English Notes, by | 
H. Prior, M.A. (Whittaker), has been added to the 
series of ‘‘Grammar School Classics.” It is freed 
from all objectionable passages, and furnished with 
a sufficient supply of explanatory notes.—The Rev. 
C.G. Hamilton’s Analytical Latin Grammar (Long- 
man) differs little from the ordinary run of Latin 

mmars, except in the Syntax, which is an at- 
tempt to apply to Latin those principles of the 
analysis of sentences that are set forth in the Eng- 
lish Grammars of Morell and Mason. — The Orator’s 
Guide, by J. Antrobus (Longman), is a pretentious 
book, with a flaming title, too long for insertion, 
and not at all satisfactorily borne out by the sequel, 
which consists of nothing but explanations of terms 
—often needless, and rarely good,—accompanied 
by extracts in prose and verse.—A far more useful 
book is Schiller’s Wallenstein, New Edition, with 
English Notes, Arguments, and an Historical and 
Critical Introduction, by Dr. A. Buchheim (Whit- 
taker), containing all the three plays which form 
the celebrated trilogy. The ‘ Lager,’ which is rarely 
read in this country because of its difficulty, need no 
longer be passed over on that account. If anything, | 
Dr. Buchheim has erred on the side of excess in his 
explanations, many of the passages translated being 
easy enough to be understood without assistance. 
This, however, is a slight fault, and one which we 
are the less disposed to complain of, because the | 
renderings are remarkably good as interpretations, | 
and written in pure English.—Another work well 
adapted to assist students of German is Prose Spe- | 
cimens for Translating into German, with copious | 
Vocabularies and Explanations, by H. Apel (Triib- | 
ner).— We have received a number of sheets, headed | 
First Steps to Reading, by J. S. Laurie (Longman). 
The principle of the method seems to be teaching 
to read by combinations of letters rather than by 
single letters,—as to the desirableness of which we 
are by no means confident, in spite of all that is 
urged in its defence. It may be easier, but it is not, 
therefore, necessarily better. 
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AD VIRGILIUM: 

THE THIRD ODE OF THE FIRST BOOK, 
Sart safely, Surp, across the sea, 
And bear my other soul away from me ! 
Sail on! May Cyprian starlight guide 
Thy pilgrimage across the waters wide ! 
May Helen’s brothers shining o’er thee 
Make a bright path of silvery light before thee ! 
And may the Sire whose arms command 
All winds save swift Iapegus, make bland 
My Virgil’s passage to the Attic strand! 


His breast was made of oak and brass 

Whe in frail ships first o’er fierce seas did pass; 
Who feared not Africus, brought forth 

In wombs of tempests blackening from the North; 
Who ruled the doleful Hyades, 

And lulled the wrath of Notus, whose strong breeze 
Lifts up and down the Adriatic seas. 


What death feared he whose eyes with scorn 
Could watch the awful monsters ocean-born, 
And fix his gaze upon the drear 

Ill-famed Acroceraunians without fear ? 


In vain did Jove with outstretched hand 
Divide the hissing weters from the land, 

If yonder dark inviolate sea 

Be trampled on by impious ships like thee. 

Ah, that the human race should thus 

Rush into evil black and dangerous !— 
Prometheus, tempted to aspire, 

Unto the trembling nations brought down Fire, 


' And lo, with that strange radiance, came 


Fevers that turned the blood of men to flame, 

And listening hearts of men could hear 

Death with quick-hurrying footsteps sounding near. 
Then Dezedalus essxyed to span 

The azure air with wings unfit for man, 

And Hercules’ affrighted eyes 

Saw Acheron’s dull mysteries ! 


Naught can affright our vision! Can it be 

Our hearts are oak and brass, O Sup, like thee? 
To heaven itself we seek to rise, 

Though seas wax dark and cloudy tempests frown; 
And thus stern Jove, who guards the skies, 

Grasps tight his thunderbolts to strike us a 


Chertsey, Sept. 6, 1862. 





THE TRUE THEORY OF LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 
Genoa, Sept. 13, 1862. 

I am induced to address you on reading Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s letter referring to the want of 
copyright in America, because he proposes the 
extension of our international copyright as a 
remedy: a system which appears to me to be 
unjust and complicated in many respects. I fear 
English authors have so strong a faith in interna- 
tional copyright, that any proposal to cure the evil 
complained of, by a just copyright in England with- 
out reference to the laws of other countries, will be 
entertained with reluctance: I venture, notwith- 
standing, to state my views, because I have given 
the subject careful study during many years of 
publishing experience, and because the late repeal 
of the paper-duties having removed a main impedi- 
ment to London becoming the chief centre of pub- 
lication for the world, the present time seems very 
opportune for the reconsideration of copyright. 

English law should offer such a simple and 
ample right as should make it the interest of every 
author to find a publisher in Britain, wherever else 
in the world he may print and publish his book ; 
and this should be substituted for the present laws, 
the obscurity and uncertainty of which have not 
been cleared up by the constant litigation in which 
holders of literary property have been kept for 

ears, 
r An author's property in his book remained for 











centuries so indivisibly associated with his manu~- 
script, that he could be the guardian of it as readily 
as of any other chattel, or he could make a price 
with those to whom he imparted a copy; but when 
typography enabled the author to extend the bene- 
fit of his writings to the public by printing and 
publishing them, then the necessity for statute 
law arose which should secure a return to him for 
the risk and expense he incurred on publishing his 
book. Common law appears always to have 
respected the rights of an author in his unpublished 
MS.; and, indeed, it is not until it is published 
that the public is really benefited by his having 
written it. It will be well to bear in mind that 
the risk of loss arising from printing and publishing 
an unknown author’s works is a constant quantity; 
in other words, it has not been possible to get rid 
of this risk by any of the modifications of publica- 
tion since printing was invented. The public 
having been benefited by the publication and the 
possibility of loss therefrom to its author, the 
State then owes to the author statutory protection 
for such risk, in order that when his books become 
known and profitable the pirate may not rob him 
of the income he should obtain from the sole right 
to print and sell his book. Copyright should be 
conferred on those only who print and publish their 
books within the realm ; whereas the present inter- 
pretation of English law confers copyright on 
authors, not because they have so benefited 
society, but upon those who are accidentally 
born in countries with which we have inter- 
national arrangements; so that notwithstand- 
ing any benefit England shall have derived from 
the publications of clever Americans or Belgians, 
these unfortunates may be pirated with impunity 
because of their accidental birth in a country 
whose lawmakers have not yet awaked to the 
real interests of literature. International copy- 
right confers rights on persons who may have 
done nothing to deserve them of England: thus, 
an author born, say in Prussia, with whom we 
have international arrangements, is not bound 
either himself to risk, or find another to risk, the 
printing and publishing of his book in England, 
whilst he can restrain any one else who should so 
propose to benefit this country. Literature is thus 
deprived of many books, and the sole condition om 
which copyright should be granted is ignored. 

I speak of the present interpretation of English 
copyright, because justice to foreign authors was 
the subject of lengthened litigation ; legal author- 
ities were long divided in opinion, and generally 
leant towards the foreigner having rights. During 
the contest, Lord Campbell gave judgment, most 
nobly laying down the maxim that, ‘‘as England 
had benefited by the publication of Bellini’s: 
works, and as that benefit was in no way reduced 
by the circumstance of the author's birthplace, he 
could not see how an author's rights could with 
justice be withheld.” Ultimately, the whole 
cause was lost by a weak decision in the House of 
Lords, on the last possible resort. I fear that, 
when the hopes of those who maintained the 
foreign author's rights were thus defeated, the 
acquiescence of British authors in that decision 
was in a great measure due to the state of copy- 
right in America and the injury thus inflicted om 
English writers; but they overlooked that the 
right cause had then some very influential parti- 
sans in America, who would have been further 
strengthened had England then done justice to 
her own reading public and to authors throughout 
the world. As it was, those partisans lost heart ; 
and American publishers, in the absence of legisla- 
lative protection to foreign authors’ rights, made 
for themselves a convention which was a sort of 
necessity to enable them to carry on their business 
at all. They came to an agreement that they 
should each abstain from reprinting what any other 
had first printed, although the law put no restraint 
on any one reprinting. Flimsy as was this con- 
vention, it yet seems to have been so generally 
observed that Messrs. Harper’s conduct in break- 
ing it by reprinting Mr. Trollope’s ‘ America’ 
excites surprise and disgust. 

Such is the necessity felt for some sort of copy- 
right, that these American publishers actually pay 
a price for early sheets a few days in advance of 
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publication, in order that they may obtain the poor 
substitute which their mutual agreement provides 
for the. failure of the States’ laws properly to ac- 
knowledge the obligations due to authors. 

I trust I have succeeded in showing that the 
international system of copyright is open to the 
faults with which I charged it; and if England 
would set the example of justice to authors univer- 
sally, it would be more influential in obtaining a 
good law in America than the present miserable 
policy of robbing American authors of their rights 
in England, by way of retaliation for the short- 
comings of their legislature. Doing justice to 
foreign authors will not only be the best claim for 
similar justice from other governments ; but it is 
the honest, and therefore the best, policy for home 
interests. 

Great as is the injustice of non-copyright to 
authors, the legislature which fails to fulfil its obli- 
gations to them thereby commits a greater injustice 
on its country. Literature is often most advanced 
by works the least profitable to the publisher ; yet 
large publishing firms may safely run much risk 
where a well-considered copyright allows the profits 
of one work out of twenty to pay for the losses on 
the other nineteen. In America, we find that, in 
spite of their agreement, the pirate waits to find 
out which is the profitable volume of the twenty, 
and reprints that. Under such a state of law, it 
is improbable that men will be found to add this 
new disadvantage to the natural uncertainties of 
publishing success ; and the result is evidenced in 
America by the glut of numerous editions of 
common books, and by the absence of books valu- 
able to science, but produceable only under the 
safeguard of copyright. 

This letter has run to so great length that I can 
only add the main features of the plan I would 
propose to substitute for the existing laws. It is 
based on the principle that the State gives rights 
only in return for benefits received. Thus:— 

Par. 1. That copyright means the sole right of 
printing or otherwise multiplying any book. That 
the word “‘ author” shall include also his heirs, exe- 
cutors and assigns. That all the rights are to be 
assignable. 

Par. 2. That the author of any book who shall 
Jirst print and publish it in Great Britain or Ireland 
shall have copyright for fifty years from the date of 
its registry and the enrolment of two complete 
copies of the book. First printing and publication 
shall be consonant with any number of simultaneous 
printings and publications in other countries, on 
and not before the same day. 

Par. 3. That the author of any book who shall 
neglect to print and publish jirst in Britain at the 
time when he printed it abroad, may afterwards, 
on printing it in Britain, have copyright for twenty- 
five years, dating from the day of the registry and 
enrolment of two complete copies, in every case 
except those provided for in Par. 4 and 5, when 
he will only get partial copyright. 

Par. 4. That one year after the publication of 
any book in a foreign country, the author of which 
has since neglected to print and publish in England, 
or at any subsequent time, any publisher beside the 
author,—who shall first register his intention to 
print and publish the book, and provided he enrols 
two complete copies within three months of his 
registered intention,—shall have partial copyright 
for twenty-five years; that is, copyright as against 
everybody but the author. 

Par. 5. That the author’s right to publish con- 
temporaneously with such other publisher shall not 
cease until two years after the delivery to him by 
such other publisher of a copy of his book, reprinted 
in conformity with Par. 4; nor shall it then cease, 
unless the author have still neglected in the inter- 
val to print and publish his book within the realm. 

I should have desired to have added some com- 
ments on these proposals to extend copyright to 
others than the author; but they must await a 
future opportunity. J. ALFRED NOVELLO. 





THE FALL OF RAIN. 
Greenwich, Sept. 16, 1862. 
THE degree of humidity of the air is not simply 
dependent upon the fall of rain. Your Corre- 
spondent “ B. H.” must himself have frequently 





noticed the readings of the dry and wet bulb ther- 
mometers to be alike, or nearly so, as in a fog, even 
for a whole day together, implying complete or 
nearly complete saturation without being accom- 
panied with any fall of rain; whilst, on the other 
hand, he must have known rain to fall whilst the 
difference between the readings of the dry and wet 
bulb thermometers has been considerable, showing 
that the air was short of saturation, The degree of 
humidity of the air is, therefore, not merely a func- 
tion of the fall of rain, but is dependent, in addi- 
tion, upon aspect, wind, geological formation, tem- 
perature, &c. There is more water, generally, 
mixed with the earth at stations situated near to 
the west than at those situated near to the east 
coast; but, at the same time, the temperatures at 
the former stations are usually higher than those at 
the latter, and the air, therefore, can sustain more 
water in the invisible shape of vapour, and yet 
may have a less degree of humidity than those on 
the east coast. At the places referred to by ‘‘ B. H.” 
and for the same period,—viz., for the three months 
ending June 30th, 1862—the mean temperature of 
Scarborough was 49°6°, whilst that at Cockermouth 
was 51°2°: at the former place there could have 
been about 3°9 grains of vapour in a cubic foot of 
air, whilst at Cockermouth it would have required 
about 4°3 grains to have saturated the same mass 
of air. The degree of humidity shown in the 
Tables, is the ratio of the water present to the 
whole amount possible to be held in solution at 
that temperature, the latter being represented by 
100. The same remark applies to Truro and 
Worthing, whose mean temperatures were 54°1° 
and 53°2°,—the former requiring about 4°8 grains 
and the latter 4°5 grains in a cubic foot of air to 
cause saturation.— Perhaps, as bearing somewhat 
upon this subject, you would allow me to avail 
myself of this opportunity to answer numerous 
Correspondents who have written to me on the 
supposition that I have contradicted myself in 
stating that the higher strata of the air, as found 
in the recent balloon experiments, are less humid 
than on the earth, whilst at the same time reporting 
that there is more water in the same mass of air 
on the earth’s surface than in the higher strata. 
It must be remembered that the capacity of air for 
moisture doubles for an increase of about 20° in its 
temperature, thus:—At the temperature of 13°, 
there may be 1 grain; at 30°, 2 grains; at 49°, 
4 grains; at 61, 8 grains,—and no more, in a cubic 
foot of air. If, therefore, at 61° there be 4 grains, 
at 49° there be 2 grains, at 30° one grain, and at 
13° one-half a grain of water present, each of these 
amounts is one-half of that possible to be held in 
solution at those temperatures; and the degree of 
humidity would in these cases be the same, or one- 
half—or, on a scale where 100 represented com- 
plete saturation, would be designated as 50, although 
the quantity of water at the lower temperature was 
one-eighth part only of that at the higher. 
JAMES GLAISHER. 





TO EACH HIS OWN. 
University College, Toronto, Aug. 14, 1862. 

In the last number of the Natural History 
Review, for July, Mr. Joseph Barnard Davis con- 
tributes a paper ‘On Distortions in the Crania of 
the Ancient Britons,’ the point of chief importance 
in which is to establish that the peculiar flatness 
in the occipital region of ancient British crania 
was produced by some artificial process analogous 
to that effected by the American Indian cradle- 
board in infancy. It happens, unfortunately, that, 
in the belief that Mr. Davis recognized my prior 
origination of this idea; I have spoken of him in a 
forthcoming work, ‘ Pre-Historic Man,’ as giving 
the weight of his concurrent testimony to my 
previously-published opinions. This is not the only 
case in which I experience the difficulties of a 
colonial author, with the Atlantic intervening 
between him and his publisher, and making that 
false when published which was true when penned. 
As the sheets of my work are through the press, 
and the question has some scientific bearings of 
general interest, perhaps you will favour me with 
a brief space in the columns of the Atheneum for 
necessary explanation. 

In a paper ‘On the Supposed Prevalence of One 





Cranial Type throughout the American Abori. 
gines,’ which was read for me by my late brother, 
Dr. George Wilson, before the Ethnological Section 
of the British Association, at Dublin, in 1857, and 
printed in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal for 
the following January, as well as in the Canadian 
Journal (Nov., 1857), I remarked, when referring 
to a striking example of the vertical occiput in an 
Indian skull found in Canada,—I think it ex. 
tremely probable that further investigation will 
tend to the conclusion that the vertical or flattened 
occiput, instead of being a typical characteristic, 
pertains entirely to the class of artificial modifica. 
tions of the natural cranium familiar to the Ame- 
rican ethnologist alike in the disclosures of ancient 
graves, and in the customs of widely-separated 
living tribes. In this I am further confirmed by 
the remark of Dr. Morton, in reference to the 
Peruvian crania ;” and, after quoting him in refer. 
ence to the unsymmetrical conformation common 
to the Indian occiput, which, he says, “‘is some- 
times, no doubt, increased by the manner in which 
the child is placed in the cradle,” the paper thus 
proceeds:—To this Dr. Morton subsequently 
added, in describing an unsymmetrical Mexican 
skull, ‘I had almost omitted the remark, that this 
irregularity of form is common in, and peculiar to, 
American crania.” The latter remark, however, 
is too wide a generalization. I have repeatedly 
noted the like unsymmetrical characteristics in the 
brachycephalic crania of the Scottish barrows; and 
it has occurred to my mind, on more than one 
occasion, whether such may not furnish an indica- 
tion of some partial compression, dependent, it 
may be, on the mode of nurture in infancy, having 
tended, in their case also, if not to produce, to 
exaggerate the short longitudinal diameter, which 
constitutes one of their most remarkable character- 
istics.” Such was the hint I gave of an important 
feature affecting the question of primitive British 
archeology, the full working out of which I reserved 
for the revisal of my ‘ Pre- Historic Annals of Scot- 
land.’ I readily accept the consequences of my 
delay in publishing more extended views on the 
subject, and recognize Mr. Davis’s claims to all 
that is novel in his paper; but as he omits all 
reference to my published views, while referring to 
various Continental authorities, and produces the 
idea as an original discovery, the following extract 
from one of his contributions to the ‘ Crania Bri- 
tannica’ will best set forth my reasons, not only for 
claiming priority of publication, but for crediting 
Mr. Davis with the adoption of the idea as one first 
suggested in my paper on the American cranial 
type. In Decade im. of the ‘Crania Britannica,’ 
when describing an ancient skull from Caedigi 
Barrow, Denbighshire (pl. 23, p. 3), he remarks: 
—‘“ Our description of those from Juniper Green, 
Lesmurdie and Newbigging has made known an 
unusual and rather abrupt flattening in the occi- 
pital region, which we consider to have been the 
work of art at an early period of life. * * Among 
the American races in general there is so marked 
a flatness in the occipital region, that Prof. Morton 
was induced to regard it as one of the few typical 
characteristics of the skull belonging to the Ame- 
rican nations, and spreading from one end of the 
continent to the other. This position, which is, 
no doubt, founded in truth, must be allowed to be 
liable to numerous exceptions. * * Prof. Daniel 
Wilson, of Toronto, in an able paper, has expressed 
a reasonable doubt whether this occipital flatness, 
or great vertical diameter, be properly a universal 
character of the American races, and has supported 
his argument by observations made upon crania 
disinterred in Canada. He has also given expres- 
sion toa query, which the examination of skulls 
remarkable for vertical diameter and flatness of 
occiput naturally induces, whether the American 
races may not owe these cranial characters, in some 
measure at least, to artificial distortion? That 
nature accorded to many of them a brachycephalic 
skull, and also that this feature is so marked as to be 
regarded as a typical character among the majority 
of the races of the western continent, may be 
admitted. Still, art has been frequently, almost 
generally, called in to heighten this conformation 
in a smaller or greater degree; and it is by no 
means improbable that its influence may be per- 
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ceived among thé aboriginal crania of the British 
Isles, especially in this greater or less occipital 
flatness, which is frequently unsymmetrical.” 
(‘ Cran. Britann.,’ Decade 11., Sept., 1858.) 

The mention here made by Mr. Davis of my 
yiews on the American artificially-modified cra- 
nium is referred to in his own foot-note to the 
Yanadian Journal (Nov., 1857). The reader of 
the ‘Crania Britannica’ might be apt to suppose 
that the concluding remarks about British abori- 
ginal crania were entirely new; but any one who 
takes the trouble of turning to the original article 
quoted above will find that I had considered the 
question in its bearing on “the brachycephalic 
crania of the Scottish barrows” on the same page: 
hence my assumption that Mr. Davis gave the 
weight of his testimony to my previously-published 
views. A highly-interesting chapter, by Mr. Davis, 
in the First Decade of the ‘Crania Britannica’ is 
devoted to discussing both natural and artificial 
distortions of the skull; and there, it may be pre- 
sumed, such an idea would have found place had 
it been entertained by the writer at that earlier 
date. He now refers to the Juniper Green, the 
Lesmurdie and the Newbigging skulls as illus- 
trating the artificially-flattened occiput. But it is 
only in the description of the last of these, in the 
same Decade 11., published in 1858, that a 
“slicht distorting process” during life is hinted at. 
In the description accompanying the view of the 
Lesmurdie skull, in the earlier published Decade, 
“posthumous distortion,” and in that of Juniper 
Green “posthumous deformation,” are alone re- 
ferred to. 

The Juniper Green skull, as will be seen from 
the description of it in the ‘Crania Britannica,’ 
was recovered by myself in 1851, when I was col- 
lecting materials for a work on Scottish ethnology, 
supplementary to my ‘Pre-Historic Annals of 
Scotland,’ then just published; but which my 
departure for Canada put a stop to. The skull 
was carried home in my hand a distance of some 
miles, and its flattened vertical occiput specially 
attracted my attention, and formed a subject of 
conversation on the way with my friend, Mr. 
Robert Chambers. My opinions were based on 
the conclusion that its peculiar form could not be 
assigned to “posthumous deformation,” as Mr. 
Davis suggests in his description, because the skull, 
when originally found, lay in a stone cist, well 
fitted and covered with a large stone slab, so that 
it could not have been subjected to the slightest 
posthumous compression. It also struck me, on 
first perusing the description of another skull from 
a barrow at Codford, in Wiltshire, in the same 
earlier Decade u1., that Mr. Davis had overlooked 
the very element then recognized by me as a pro- 
bable source of certain peculiar forms of British 
erania. The Codford barrow skull is no less strik- 
ingly marked in its vertical occiput, and in its short 
longitudinal, as compared with its vertical, dia- 
meter. This, accordingly, is just one of the cases 
to which I referred as probably ‘‘furnishing an 
indication of some partial compression, dependent, 
it may be, on the mode of nurture in infancy, 
having tended, if not to produce, to exaggerate the 
short longitudinal diameter, which constitutes one 
of its most remarkable characteristics.” But what 
does Mr. Davis say of it? He treats it as an alto- 
gether natural, though exceptional, form, thus :— 
“The circumstances of such a decidedly brachy- 
cephalic cranium occurring amongst the ancient 
British series should arrest the attention. [t shows 
the latitude of form or variety among any given 
set of features, but still far from allowing of the 
withdrawal of the skull from the race to which it 
belongs, and without by any means wholly over- 
shadowing the ethnical characters appertaining to 
that race.” These remarks occur in Decade m1., 
on the page immediately preceding the description 
of the Juniper Green skull. When I first read 
them, with my opinions already formed as to the 
probable artificial origin of the vertical occiput, 
they attracted my attention as erroneous. I do not 
think any reader can have guessed from them that 
Mr. Davis had already adopted for himself the 
opinion ‘that the parieto-occipital flatness was 
produced by some artificial process.” 

It has afforded me peculiar pleasure, both before 


and since I left Scotland, to forward, by any means ( 


in my power, the valuable labours of Dr. Thurnam 
and Mr. Davis in the ‘Crania Britannica,’ as a 
truly national work. I trust, therefore, I need not 
disclaim any unfriendly spirit in making this expla- 
nation, forced on me by being already committed 
to a statement now liable to misconstruction in 
sheets which, though unpublished, are already 
through the press. In a friendly review notice of 
Decade 11. in the Canadian Journal for March, 
1859, I have said, ‘‘In Mr. Davis’s latter remark 
on aboriginal British crania, he adopts observations 
on the subject which occur in the article in this 
journal,” &c. Possibly this escaped his notice. 
Placed as I am at some disadvantage, in relation 
to literary privileges, from my residence so far 
from the centres of Science and Literature, I shall 
esteem myself highly favoured by your courtesy if 
you can afford space for this communication in the 
Atheneum. DanrIeL WILSON. 





ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Lisieux, Sept. 7, 1862. 

Tue Museum of Paris contains an inscription of 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon, of the greatest in- 
terest to Assyrian scholars. It is well known that 
the Kings who entitle themselves Kings of Babylon 
belong to two different periods, separated by about 
seven centuries. The first period. began with the 
foundation of the Assyrian empire, nearly in the 
twentieth century B.c., and finished in the middle 
of the sixteenth. After an interval of two hun- 
dred years commences the ascendancy of Nine- 
veh, which became the metropolis of the great 
Assyrian kingdom. During this period the Kings 
of Assyria added to their qualification of King of 
Assyria the title of Sakkanaku of Babylon, and 
never styled themselves King of Babylon, nor 
allowed any one to assume this title. But after 
the downfall of Nineveh, Babylon became the 
metropolis, and the Kings of Assyria called them- 
selves again Kings of Babylon. 

According to the inscriptions of the Kings of 
the first period, it was doubtful to several scholars 
whether the Chaldeans spoke then the same lan- 
guage as their successors of the second Chaldean 
empire, because the documents were written with 
characters taken in their ideographical value. The 
inscription of Hammurabi, in the Museum of Paris, 
the single record of an important extent belonging 
to this period, is written in phonetical characters, 
and resolves the question,—all the characters ad- 
mitting an explanation based on the same prin- 
ciples and the same rules as the great historical 
inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser, Sardanapalus, Sar- 
gon, Sennacherib, or the larger architectural docu- 
ments of Nebuchadnezzar, Neriglissor and Na- 
bonidus. I had the honour to submit a French trans- 
lation of this remarkable inscription to the Institute 
of France in the sitting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres of the 6th of February last. 
T am happy to give, on this occasion, an English 
translation, which may easily examined, for I 
sent a copy of the inscription itself to the British 
Museum, where I supposed it would interest the 
learned Assyrian scholars of England. 

Here is the translation :— 

‘Hammurabi, the mighty King, King of Baby- 
lon, the King who rules over the four regions of 
the world, who attacks the enemies of Merodach, 
the minister who rejoices his heart, I—I say: God 
Tlu and God Bel have bestowed upon me the people 
of Sumirs and Accads, to reign over them. They 
had filled my hand with their tributes. I dug the 
Nahar-Hammurabi, the fortune of the people of 
Babylon, and the river for the people of Sumirs 
and Accads. I directed the course of its branches 
to the desert and to the fertile plains. I dug irri- 
gation ditches, and so I gave everlasting waters to 
the people of Sumirs and Accads. I distributed the 
men of Sumirs and Accads in large boroughs; the 
desert and the well-watered plain I made similar. 
I watered them with canals, and as a delightful 
spot they wereinhabited. I say so, I, Hammurabi, 
the mighty King, the adorer of the greatest God, 
I.—I built, according to the immutable decrees 
which Merodach made known to me, a high tower, 
of which the large walls, like the mountains, lifted 





their heads in the mouth of Nahar-Hammurabi, the 
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fortune of the men; and I gave to this tower the 
name of the mother who bare me and of the father 
who begot me. In the...... of the mother who 
bare me and of the father who begot me I live in 
this country.” Joacumt MENANT, 

Juge au Tribunal de Lisieux. 








DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 
Naples, Sept. 13, 1862. 

Tr is some time since I paid a visit to Pompeii. 
Political agitations, royal visits and Garibaldian 
aberrations, have absorbed all my time, and made 
me a fixture in Naples. As one of the political 
détenus, however, Signor Pulzsky, has, by special 
grace, obtained permission to visit this city of 
the dead, I ran down with him and his com- 
panions in the form of a policeman in plain 
clothes. Eight months have made great changes 
in the aspect of the place and of the surrounding 
country. Vesuvius then was blowing a gigantic 
havanna; Torre del Greco was trembling in 
hourly fear of destruction, and the panic-stricken 
inhabitants were fleeing in all directions. Now, 
the light vapour of the mountain as it ascends 
spirally is scarcely sufficient to streak the deep-blue 
sky, and the inhabitants of Torre have settled down 
in their patched-up dwellings, as oblivious of the 
past as though Vesuvius had been razed to the 
ground. Followed by the usual procession of sol- 
diers, ciceroni and portantiert, and preceded by some 
unfortunate individual who twanged a guitar, we 
entered again this interesting place, and our learned 
biped began his lesson. ‘‘My good fellow, for 
Heaven’s sake let us enjoy it in silence! We have 
heard that lesson often. Do pray take us to 
the new excavations.” Imagine, then, that we 
have arrived in the Strada Abbondanza, and have 
entered one of the largest houses in Pompeii, com- 
paratively a recent excavation, though I was pre- 
sent when it was first opened to the light of day. 
“ Still,” said our cicerone, “it is only recently that 
it has been completed.” The form of it is precisely 
that of all other large houses; it has its porter’s lodge, 
and the apartments of the slaves right and left, and 
the Peristeum, and the passage into the Atrium, 
round which are the principal apartments, and the 
dining-room beyond. It must have been a splendid 
residence, for the frescoes are numerous, well pre- 
served, and of considerable beauty. Nymphs and 
Fauns there are in abundance. ‘The Judgment of 
Paris,’ who is seated, with Mercury standing by 
his side, and the three rival goddesses before him, 
is a fine picture; and, following the fancy of 
the artist, I approve “The Judgment of Paris.’ 
Achilles, in a female garb, with the royal sisters 
around him, recognized by Ulysses, possesses, too, 
great merit. The Europa on the Bull is a figure 
which cannot fail to fix the attention of the visitor 
for the beauty and delicacy of her form. ‘Daphne 
and Apollo’ is a larger picture and of greater pre- 
tensions; and though the hands are destroyed, 
enough remains to prove the high merit of the 
artist. Little landscapes are scattered here and 
there, generally representing fishing scenes, quite 
Chinese in their character, from the want of a 
knowledge of perspective, and from the peculiar 
form of the roofs of the houses. There are 
very elegant borderings in this house, and 
candelabra surmounted by a globe adorn the 
walls of almost every room. The bedrooms 
are, some of them, not more than 10 by 7 feet; 
but their loftiness was such as to save the sleepers 
from suffocation. In most of them, and on a 
level with the ground, is a slight recess or indenta- 
tion, perhaps 3 or 4 feet in length, which, our 
learned cicerone divined, was for the head of the 
sleeper,—a point, perhaps, which requires confir- 
mation. The Peristeum has a marble table and a 
piscina ; and on one side is a brazier, incrusted 
with lapilli which fell from the mountain, all now 
inclosed in a glass case. The composition which, 
it was hoped, would have saved the frescoes from 
destruction, has been tried in this house, and in 
some instances failed; and I was told that the 
results were very uncertain. I must not leave 
this house without noting that vulgar scribblers 
have already begun to leave their marks on the 
frescoed walls. M. A. Safford and Kitty Hill, 
of the United States, have been here. Who are 
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M. A. Safford and Kitty Hill? The world will 
never know the names except as representing two 
individuals who had no respect for Art, and who 
did their little to deface what time has preserved 
for centuries.—The house of C. Cor. Rufus, opened 
about the same time as the last, has just been com- 
pleted. It is remarkable for two male figures which 
have much puzzled the antiquaries. Their dresses 


are modern—one wearing long pantaloons, with a | 


tunic, like a jacket, reaching down to the waist, and 
the other slashed breeches down to the knee; shoes 
or short boots, and the stockings or legs bound 
round with cords. This house, like the last, has 
suffered much from the superincumbent weight of 
ashes ; an iron form supports one room, and the 
walls of both houses are fastened with numerous 
iron pins. After taking some refreshment, which 
had been provided by the foresight of one of the 
party, we moved on to a street yet unbaptized, and 
opened very lately. On the facade of one of the 
houses on the left are represented two enormous 
serpents facing each other, their bodies rolled into 


large and frequent involutions, and between them | 


a small altar, on which are a pine and other fruits. 
The colours are well preserved, and there is a great 
predominance of black. Some M. A. Safford or 
Kitty Hill of the first century had written on the 
wall, ‘‘ Otiosis locus hic non est, Discede morator”’; 
which may be briefly translated in modern police 
language, ‘‘ Move on”; and it is not improbable 
that even in those days the serpents attracted the 
curious. There was some point however in this 
scribbling, which is more than can be said for that 
of two obscure names. 

A hop, skip and a jump across the street, 
and we enter another house, where we are 
welcomed by the inscription in the mosaic 
floor of “‘Salve lucrum,” or, freely translated, 
* Gold a salve for everything.” Who lived here? 
a banker or a usurer? The burning ashes of 
Vesuvius have hidden all. It is one of the most 
highly ornamented houses of Pompeii, and excla- 
mations of admiration were frequent. There are 
really beautiful pictures, of course in fresco—as, for 
instance, Apollo and Neptune superintending the 
building of the walls of Troy—workmen are running 
up and down an inclined plane, et fervet opus; 
Hercules drunk and Love stealing his club— 
Omphale with her handmaidens is seated above 
on the left, whilst inthe upper part of the picture, 
on the right, are a number of other female figures ; 
Thetis receiving from Vulcan the arms of Achilles— 
the helmet is in the background ready for presenta- 
tion—the goddess looks triste, as if she had a 
presentiment of the fate of her son. But the 
** capo lavoro” of the house is the head of Vulcan 
—it is magnificent, and the street or the building 
might well be called after the god. 
between the pictures are filled up with Corinthian 
columns, exquisitely defined, and various other 
ornaments. Above and below run broad, beautiful 
borders, painted with scrolls and animals. Birds 
are perched in bushes, ducks are diving for insects 


or fish, and above the higher border are the | 


remains of an upper floor of the house. In 
another room of this very splendid building the 
walls are divided into compartments, in 
centre of which, on a black ground, are danzatrici, 
with cymbals, or tambours, or cups, and one with a 
serpent twisted round her arm. Some of the 
figures are perfectly new; various animals and 
fruits adorn the borders ; two birds are pecking at 
an ear of corn, and another is pursuing butterflies. 
There is a freshness about the paintings, as if they 
had been executed yesterday, and the great pre- 
dominance of black gives a relief to the figures 
which is extraordinary. 
large interval occasioned by the removal of one 


The intervals | 


the | 


In one of the walls is a | 


crept inatsome holeand examined them : atallevents 


it is clear that there must have been some great cele- 
brity who, as the fashionable painter of the day, was 
summoned to all the great houses of Pompeii in the 
first century. Another scene now presents itself, 
and we go and visit the house where so recently 
was discovered the bread, a narrative of which has 
| been already so admirably given in your pages. 
We enter a large house, belonging to a tradesman 
| evidently, from theabsence of ornament. At the back 
of it is a large oven, in which were found 80 loaves, 
and one tortora, as it is called, a large circular loaf 
which you put on your arm, and the fellow of 
which you may find to-day in every shop in Naples. 
They were perfect, and might have been burnt 
only yesterday. Close to the oven is a large vase 
for water; and the remains of a leaden pipe show 
that some mechanical means were used to keep up 
the supply and save time and labour, contrivances 
| you will not find in this retrograde city from which 
I write. By the side of the oven is a narrow stair- 
case leading up to the roof or to an upper floor. 
On one side of this room is another, where is a 
mill, and where the baker ground his corn—he 
must have been a thriving and a prudent man; 
and in another room, on the right, were found the 
885 pieces of silver and bronze money already de- 
scribed. ‘* This house,” said the cicerone, ‘has been 
| opened only fifteen days :” but it must be at least a 
| month. Still the excavation is so very recent that 
| some rooms are yet uncleaned and are reserved to 
| astonish some small Duke, or milord Inglese. 
From this spot we walk over heaps of débris where 
workmen are removing the soil ; and mount up to 
a height of 40 feet, and look down on what has 
already been brought to light, and marvel at what 
may yet be under our feet. The turf or herbage 
is being cut away as the preparatory step, and the 
curious antiquary would have a rich treat in 
watching during the winter the various stages of the 
process. As the surface is uneven, the buried city 
lies at a depth varying from 40 to 80 feet, and 200 
workmen are usually engaged on the works. A 
tramrail was laid down on the highest part to 
which I ascended, and the débris is carted off 
rapidly. ‘To-day there are fewer workmen,” said 
my conductor, ‘‘as many are down with the an- 
nual fever.” The poor fellows live at some short 
distance, in the low grounds, where malaria is rife. 
It is impossible to visit Pompeii without remark- 
ing the fresh energy which is infused into every- 
thing. The work is now serious. The wealth of 
| the past is no longer to lie buried, nor is the pre- 
sent to be prohibited from mounting on the shoul- 
| ders of the past. In every direction, too, there 
are indications of greater order and care ; an intelli- 
| gent and loving mind watches over this unique and 
interesting city, and Cav. Fiorelli well merits the 
confidence which has been reposed in him by an 
| enlightened and energetic Government. H. W. 


| 
| 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Baily has set the example of retirement from 
| the active duties of the Royal Academy. For some 
years past he has ceased to model; his works are 
with the world, abiding witnesses of his genius; 
and he has now most fitly closed a career, made 
memorable in the history of English Art, by yield- 
ing his chair to the competition of younger men. 
We are glad, for the sake of example, to record 
| this graceful act. May it soon be followed! What 
| the most eminent of living sculptors has done, no 
| other member of the Academy needs hesitate to do. 
There can be no suspicion of a loss of dignity in a 
retirement shared by the author of ‘ Eve at the 
| Fountain.’ 





| Her Majesty’s Commissioners have decided as 


of the pictures in consequence of the novelty of the | the public wished, and the International Exhibition 
subject, a warrior undergoing a surgical operation. | will be kept open, after the example of France 
This house is not yet entirely completed. Work- and Italy, until November. The first day of that 
men were still in it, and bottles of mastic and | month falls on a Saturday, so that we may close 
varnish lay in the corners, with which the paintings | the week and the great spectacle together. This 
are to be touched up. | news will be welcome to the thousands who are 
Before discontinuing my descriptions of Art, let | hurrying home from every point of the compass, 
me remark on the resemblance of Titian’s beautiful | JUSt to get a final glimpse of a collection such as 
Venus in the Florence Gallery'to the representations | few of us can ever hope to see again. 
of the goddess in the houses I have visited to-day. | Miss Faithfull has published in a pamphlet the 
One might imagine that the illustrious painter had | Garibaldian aecount of the affair at Aspromonte. 





| 





This report comprises a letter from Garibaldi him. 
self, together with a statement made under the 
signatures of fourteen of his officers. After readi 
the reports of Col. Pallavicino and General Cialdinj 
we have no hesitation in saying that Garibaldi’s 
simple and touching narrative of his own action at 
Aspromonte is substantially a true version of the 
affair. About this fact there will soon be no 
doubt. 


Mr. Macpherson’s monuments of Rome have 
been removed from Conduit Street to the Poly. 
technic Institution, Regent Street. 


Cambridge is doing what it can to make itself 
attractive to its many visitors during the first 
week in October. Halls and colleges are putting 
on their best attire. Happily there will be no 
particular attraction in the metropolis during this 
year’s session of the British Association for the 
advancement of Science. The great display of the 
Royal Horticultural Society—the last and, perhaps, 
the most attractive of the season—will be held on 
Wednesday, October 8, when the work of the Asso- 
ciation will have been done. Some of the details 
are incomplete, and the nature of the town will not 
permit of sotrées and excursions on the scale of 
those arranged last year at Manchester. But 
Cambridge has within its own limits treasures 
enough to excite and reward curiosity for many 
a day. These personal arrangements may be 
stated: — The meeting will commence on Wed- 
nesday, October 1. President—The Rev. Robert 
Willis, Jacksonian Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, Cambridge. Véice-Presi- 
dents—The Very Rev. the Dean of Ely, D.D.; the 
Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; the Rev. A. Sedgwick, Wood- 
wardian Professor of Geology; G. B. Airy, Esq., 
Astronomer Royal; G. G. Stokes, Esq., Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics; J. C. Adams, Esq., 
Lowndeian Professor of Astronomy and Geometry, 
and President of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. General Secretary—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Assistant General 
Secretary—J ohn Phillips, Esq., Professor of Geology, 
Oxford. Local Secretaries—C. C. Babington, Esq., 
Professor of Botany, Cambridge; C. D. Liveing, Esq., 
Professor of Chemistry, Cambridge; Rev. N. M. 
Ferrers, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
Local Treasurer—Rev. W. M. Campion, B.D., 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. The Town 
Hall has been placed at the disposal of the Asso- 
ciation by the corporation. This will be used as 
areception-room, Persons desirous of becoming 
members or associates are to make application in 
this room. The “ Journal,” containing announce- 
ments of the arrangements for each day, will be 
laid on the table on Wednesday, October 1, and 
the following mornings, at eight, A.M., for distribn- 
tion. The member’s ticket contains a map of 
Cambridge, and particulars as to rooms appointed 
for sectional meetings. The general committee 
will hold its first meeting in the Town Hall, on 
Wednesday, October 1, at one P.M., for the elec- 
tion of sectional officers and the despatch of busi- 
ness usually brought before that body; and again, 
in the same room, on Monday, October 6, at three 
p.M., for the purpose of deciding on the place of 
meeting in 1863; and the concluding meeting on 
Wednesday, October 8, at one P.M., when the 
Report of the Committee of Recommendations wilk 
be received. The first general meeting will be held 
in the Town Hall, on Wednesday, October 1, at 
eight P.M., when Mr. Fairbairn will resign the 
chair, and Prof. Willis will assume the Presidency, 
and deliver an Address. 


Our inquiry after Mr. Francis Ronalds brings us 

the following news of him from Italy :— 
“Milan, September 13, 1862. 

“‘ Seeing your notice in the Athenceum as to Mr- 
Francis Ronalds, one of the distinguished men of 
science of Great Britain in 1807-8, I beg to say I 
fear you will get no response, his retiring modesty 
being no less than his talents. It has been our 


privilege to see him very constantly during the 
past year, though most of it has been passed by 
Mr. Ronalds in great suffering from a severe illness 
contracted last summer, greatly in consequence 
of his unremitting labour in collecting a vast 
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number of works treating on electricity which it 
bas been his pleasure to seek and arrange, and of 
which probably the public will hear. It will be 
interesting, I believe, to know that in the last 
years, in which Mr. Ronalds has seemed lost to his 
friends, he has still maintained his known industry, 
and been working for the advance of the science to 
which he devoted his earlier life and strength. Mr. 
Ronalds also sent a plan, a few months since, to 
the Times, for correcting the steering of the new 
steamer Warrior, and which that paper never 
inserted though the requirements and faults of 
those ships were duly reported (Mr. Ronalds’s plan 
was much approved by competent judges). The 
pleasure we derived from Mr. Ronalds’s society, as 
well as the regret with which we parted from him 
on his return to England last month, induces 
this answer to the queries of the Atheneum. 
M. W.” 

Mr. Skinner Prout has produced an ingenious 
instrument for helping young ladies to draw, with 
some approach to truth of outline and distance, 
without the drudgery of any previous study of the 
laws of perspective. The thing is called a Perspec- 
tive Plane and Angleometer; but we should not 
advise students who hope to sketch freely and 
boldly to dispense with a knowledge of the laws 
of perspective. Such mechanical aids as the Per- 
spective Plane and Angleometer may help people 
who cannot draw to make hasty memoranda of 
seenes and edifices; but they are worse than useless 
to any one who aspires to the true vocation of 
Art. 


A paragraph in the daily papers asserts that 
Mr. James Rogers, the comedian, volunteered the 
other day to allow M. Blondin, the rope-dancer, to 
carry him over the high cord at the Crystal Palace. 
The report must be a hoax. If M. Blondin be 
hardy enough to attempt, and Mr. Rogers silly 
enough to allow, such a feat—where were the 
Directors, where the police? Did an audience of 
English ladies and gentlemen look on and suffer 
this thing to be done? The landlord of Highbury 
Barn, in deference to public feeling, has abandoned 
these sensational means of drawing money to his 
till. Have the Directors of the Crystal Palace, 
with all their high pretence of educating public 
taste, no sense of shame? The capers of a rope- 
dancer in the centre of a Palace of Art are bad 
enough — must they outrage every gentle and 
humane heart by niaking money of an exhibition 
in which there is neither beauty nor design, nature 
nor art, to draw the multitude: nothing but the 
gross and savage attraction of an imperilled human 
life? 

Some ten months ago we said a few words 
on Mr. Von Gumpach and his notion that great 
wealth and thousands of lives are lost by the 
“abstract idea of universal gravitation,” leading 
to a wrong figure of the earth. In a new im- 
pression of his book, there are two things which 
we shall notice. The first is, the correspondence 
with the Astronomer Royal, who, in reference to 
Mr. Von Gumpach’s proposal to measure a degree 
at the equator, says he does “not think there 
is the slightest reason for doing this in respect 
of the considerations explained in the pamphlet 
cited above.” To this opinion Mr. Airy adheres 
in a second note: and Mr. Von Gumpach proceeds 
to insinuate that ‘‘the aim Mr. Airy has in view 
is sufficiently apparent to every one who sees below 
the surface, and knows something of what is 
passing in the astronomical world.” Mr. Airy can 
afford to bear this; especially when the author 
appeals to “‘ Her Majesty's Government, the British 
press and the people of England.” If Mr. Airy have 
reason to complain of any one, it is of ourselves: 
for very few would have heard of his misconduct 
if we had not, in the way of business, helped 
Mr. Von Gumpach to expose it. But perhaps he 
will, like ourselves, be satisfied: which brings us 
to our second point. It very often happens that 
speculators of a certain class, when we give them 
our notice, represent us in their subsequent works 
either as agreeing with them, or as coming much 
nearer to them than we should wish to be thought. 
We thank Mr. Von Gumpach for sparing us the 
Moment of annoyance which we confess we feel 








when we see ourselves thus treated. He describes 
us as “the Atheneum, which, so far as science is 
concerned, would appear to seize upon every oppor- 
tunity of stultifying itself.” This is as it should be: 
and this is the place which we should desire to hold 
in the mind and in the work of a person who, upon | 
such grounds as are now before us, represents him- | 
self as having written what “is likely to mark a 
new epoch in the history of theoretical and phy- | 
sical astronomy.” We may further notice a com- 
pliment which is paid to the press in general. When 
persons are angry because journals do not side with 
them, they take for granted that the editor is in 
ignorance of what is going on, and that the job of 
quashing truth is due tosome “ hack” or “scribe”: 
—Mr. Gumpach, in a private note, says ‘“subor- | 
dinate.” Now, we may repeat, what we have said | 
before, that every line in our columns which is not 
noted, in one way or another, as coming from a 
Correspondent, is what is technically called edi- 
torial—that is, it expresses the corporate opinion 
of the Atheneum. We see it, we read it, we add, 
we omit, or we modify, as we see need. We have 
no “subordinates.” We work, it is true, with 
many hands and many intelligences, but we work | 
to a common end on bases of opinion laid down , 
and accepted by each and all. We must, therefore, 
refuse to avail ourselves of a compliment at the 
expense of asubordinate who has no existence. Mr. 
Von Gumpach may rest assured that the Atheneum 
is really sceptical as to his having made “a new 
epoch in the history of theoretical and physical 
astronomy.” 

The Director-General of the Government School 
of Mines reports that the number of students has 
largely increased during the past year ; a consider- 
able diminution was experienced in the previous 
twelve months, owing to a cause now removed. The 
success of the evening lectures, which were com- 
menced in the past session, and to which the 
public were admitted, to the ten lectures, on the 
payment of 5s., was deemed sufficient to induce 
the lecturers to repeat the course during this 
session, The lectures to working men continue to 
be as attractive as ever,—the whole of the cards of 
admission (600) being generally applied for and 
issued in two hours. The additions to the contents 
of the Mining Record Office have been consider- 
able. By these Mr. R. Hunt hopes to be able to 
illustrate on the six-inch Ordnance maps the plans 
of all collieries that have been abandoned during 
the last thirty years, showing their proximity to 
works now in activity. This gentleman has ascer- 
tained that the total consumption of coal has 
reached eighty-four millions of tons, being an in- 
crease of ten millions of tons in the last year, and of 
twenty millions of tons as compared with the return 
of 1855. Dr. Percy reports very favourably of the 
condition of the Metallurgic Laboratory, a branch 
of the above institution, and regrets that its small 
size does not afford accommodation for more than 
eight students; many men trained therein are found 
in every region of the globe, and their services 
are eagerly sought after. The Directors of the 
Geological Survey have supplied a government 
agent of the King of Italy with all necessary 
information towards the commencement of such a 
survey in the new kingdom. 

In reference to the difficulty of finding a rhyme 
to “step,” our Correspondent “ Y. L. Y.” says,— 
“Tf names of rivers may count—as well as those of 
mountains—there is a rhyme for ‘step, —as good 
as that of Blorenge to Orange,—in the name of the 
Cape River Gariep. I think this name has been 
used as a rhyme by Pringle, in his ‘South African 
Sketches.’ ” 


Albrecht Adam, the German battle-painter, and 
the Nestor of Munich artists, is just dead, at the 
age of seventy-six. He began life, like Claude, as 
a pastrycook’s apprentice, and, after quitting that 
profession, passed through stirring scenes, and saw 
a good deal of the life of camps. He went through 
the campaign in Russia as far as the burning of 
Moseow, in the suite of Eugtne Beauharnais, and 
the Austrian campaign. Two of his large battle- 
pieces, ‘Novara’ and ‘Custozza,’ are in the new 
Pinacothek in Munich; and a third, ‘Zorndorf,’ was 


| 


neum. The pictures in the new Pinacothek do not 
give a very high idea of his powers, and by no 
means entitle him to rank with the great battle- 
painters of France. 


We shall do a service to the lover of Art and 
student of Nature, if we call attention to the 
admirable examples of casting contained in the In- 
ternational Exhibition, the productions of the well- 
known formatore, Mr. Brucciani. So beautiful are 
these that whenever natural foliage cannot be 
obtained, they are the best substitutes as drawing 
models. They are not modelled by hand, but 
moulded with admirable skill from nature. In 
their plain, unattractive garb of plaster-white, these 
things are too likely to fail in obtaining the admi- 
ration they deserve. 


A new balloon destined for military uses. the 
invention of M. Godard, Imperial Aéronaut, is said 
to be adapted to be inflated, without gas, in about 
thirty minutes, although it is eighty yards in cir- 
cumference. It is said the machine can be made 
to ascend or descend without the use of ballast. 


Monsignor Francesco Liverani, so well known 
as the opponent of the temporal power of the 
Papacy, and as the author of many works of great 
interest and importance in an historical, biblio- 
graphical and theological point of view, has just 
completed the compilation of a collection of MSS., 
which he calls ‘Spicilegium Liberianum.’ This 
work, which is in Latin, commences with a preface, 
in which the author explains the principles which 
guide him, and the method he has adopted in its 
compilation, and shows how much remains to be 
done, in the field of Patrology, even after the 
gigantic labours of Maurini, Ballerini, Vallorsi, 
Vettori, Pauli, Maffei and others. The collection 
is divided into two parts: the first embracing 
documents prior to the year 1000 a.D., the second 
extending to the year 1208, beyond which period 
it does not proceed ; consequently, the period of 
the Reformation remains untouched, which would 
render the compilation the better adapted for cir- 
culation in England. Among the contents of the 
‘Spicilegium’ are twelve Sermons attributed to 
St. Jerome and St. Ambrose, thirty-seven Homilies 
by the Venerable Bede, a Homily by St. Leo 
Magnus, three Sermons by St. Peter Grysologus, 
sixty-nine Homilies by Aimone, bishop of Hal- 
berstadt, &c. The second part is in a great measure 
derived from a Norman code, containing docu- 
ments relatingto England. These are followed by 
the trials of St. Thomas of Canterbury, upon which 
new light is thrown by a number of unpublished 
letters from English bishops, cardinal legates and 
the king’s procurateurs. A document of singular 
interest is one containing the entreaties of King 
Henry VIII. and his bishops and abbots to 
Pope Alexander IIT. for the canonization of King 
Edward. These papers were sought for in vain 
by Fontanini for his Codex Canonizationum, and by 
Baroni for his Annali. Each of the two parts of 
the work is preceded by a preface; and the docu- 
ments in both are accompanied by annotations and 
bibliographic, historic and critical notes. 





FRENCH GALLERY, 129, Pall Mall.—The NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists of 
the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN.—Admission, 
1s., which will also admit to view Frith’s celebrated Picture of the 
Derby Day; Catalogues, 6d. Mons. SURVILLE, Sec. 











THE DERBY DAY, by W. P. FRITH, R.A., is NOW ON 
VIEW at the UPPER GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—Admission, 
1s., which will also admit to the French Exhibition. 





Will Close in a few days. 

HOLMAN HUNT'S great Picture, THE FINDING OF THE 

SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPLE, commenced in Jerusalem in 

1854, is NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New 
Bond 8 t.—Admission, le. 


MR. JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in OIL, 
from Subjects in ‘ Punch,’ is open every day from Ten till Dusk, at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—Admission, One Shilling. 





BEDFORD’S PHOTOGRAPHS of the EAST, taken during 
the Tour in which, by d, he nied H.R.H. the 
Prinee of Wales in Egypt, the Holy Land, and Syria, Constanti- 
nople, the Mediterranean, Athens, <c. XHIBITING by per- 
mission, and Names of Subscribers received, at the GERMAN 
GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, DAILY, from Ten till dusk.— 
Admittance, One Shilling. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S Great Picture, THE WORSHIP 
OF BACCHUS, size 13 ft. 4in. by 7 ft. 8in., NOW ON EXHI- 
BITION, in the Gallery, 21, Wellington Street, Strand \two doors 

x Entrance of the Lyceum Theatre). Open daily, from 
10 aM. to 8 P.w.—Admission, One Shilling. 





finished shortly before his death for the Maximilia- 
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The History of the “Thorn-Tree and Bush,” 
from the Earliest to the Present Time, in 
which is most clearly and plainly shown the 
Descent of Her Most Gracious Majesty and 
her Anglo-Saxon People from the Half Tribe 
of Ephraim, and possibly from the Half Tribe 
of Manasseh, and consequently her Right and 
Title to possess, at the proper Moment, for 
Herself and for Them, a Share or Shares of 
the Desolate Cities and Places in the Land 
of their Forefathers! By Theta, M.D. 
(Printed for Private Circulation.) 

Dr. Theta, whose two pages of printing we 

noticed a few weeks ago, has sent us this work 

and a good deal of his handwriting in addition. 

He desires us to notice and decide on his spe- 

culation. This we shall not do: our business 

is to acquaint our readers with their rights over 
part of Palestine, and to refer those who choose 
to Dr. Theta’s work for title-deeds. As to the 
lost tribes of Israel, we have no doubt they have 
descendants, and we are quite prepared to sup- 

ose it probable that some living nations are 
nade may be mainly—composed of them. 

But for anything further we do not get beyond 

the housemaid’s argument when the keys were 

lost—They must be somewhere; for if they 
are nowhere, where can they be? Dr. Theta’s 
great reliance is on etymology: and we must 
confess his philology seems to us to resemble 
that of Goldsmith’s speculator, who insisted on 
it that the Chinese Emperor Foo-ki must have 
been Julius Czesar: for, said he, if you only 
change Foo into Julius, and ki into Cesar, you 
have it. We shall give a specimen; and by 
this etymologists will judge whether to acknow- 
ledge Dr. Theta as a legitimate practitioner, or 
to treat him as a philological homceopathist. 
Very seriously, we give Dr. Theta more room 
than we should give his subject, in order to 
suggest to the philological world the necessity 
of attempting to popularize the grounds of 
their discussions. Of all the subjects under 
the sun, etymology has the largest quantity of 
apparent absurdity which is quite sound, and 
apparent soundness which is quite absurd; 
mixed with much of both kinds which is what 
it looks. Here are four great subdivisions, 
containing results which are at one time to be 
unravelled by the natural and permanent laws 
of transition of sound and meaning, and at 
another by the caprices—if that be the pro- 
per word—of what we call slang, an engine 
which is always at work, in every language, 
from China to Peru. The connexion of 
stranger with extraneus, and of buss with the 
last syllable of omnibus, is in either case as 
certain as in the other: but the links are very 
different. Now the educated world at large is 
utterly without any means of forming a judg- 
ment upon the character of an etymological 
argument. The whole thing is recent. There 
are plenty of intelligent men alive, who 
were reared on elegant construing, and to 
whom it was never pointed out, in their 
school-days, that nonnullus, quamobrem, quo- 
dammodo, &c. are compound words. And some 
of them never made the separation by their 
own acumen. More than forty years ago, a 
young gentleman of not more than Greek 
enough was examined for orders. He construed 
the Testament fluently, and rendered veog oivog 
by new wine. These words are really the Eng- 
lish words; and a person who had never seen 

a Greek letter, if asked to judge by the look 

which word was most like new, and which most 

like wine, could not fail to answer. The exa- 
miner asked which was which: and the candidate 
remained silent, and was not allowed to pass. 





The truth was that he had his opinion, and a 
right one: but was made afraid, by the-ques- 
tion, that he had been misled by the likeness 
of the words to the English, and fancied that 
the examiner suspected him of going by the 
English, and wanted to catch him. The stu- 
dent had never had any means of knowing 
that there are words which are both Greek and 
English, not directly derived from each other: 
relatives, but only cousins, not father and son. 

What is wanted is a short and striking tract 
of instances, ending in a few general rules, and 
containing some comparisons of good and bad: 
the whole free from that most common of ail 
faults, too large a dose. To state a definite 
aim, let it be proposed to do as much as will 
enable an intelligent person to form a conclu- 
sion as to whether Dr. Theta is or is not a sound 
etymologist. 

Before we give our extract, we must tell a 
story, which it will be seen is to the point. 
Our posterity will learn from books of research 
that, before the Reform Bill, there existed a 
class of boroughs in which all pot-wallopers— 
all persons who boiled their pots within the 
boundary — were voters. But perhaps the 
books will neglect to inform them that this 
introduced very nice discussions, which might 
be renewed afresh at each new election. Some- 
times the limits of the borough were defined by 
an underground ditch or sewer, the middle of 
the stream being the line of demarcation. When 
a house was built over the stream, it then be- 
came a question whether the kitchen was in 
the borough: and when the stream ran under 
the kitchen, it was to be settled whether the 
fireplace was or was not in the borough. We 
have seen a consultation of masons, in which 
the younger endeavoured to extract from the 
older, who had taken up the kitchen-floor many 
years before, some evidence as to the exact run 
of the ditch. And upon that evidence out came 
the foot-rules, to be laid on in various directions 
from the middle of the kitchen-grate :—and all 
—in the case we most particularly remember— 
to settle whether a learned scholar was or was 
not competent to say which of two fox-hunters 
was best fitted to be his representative. Our 
readers will see that pot-walloping has a far 
more dignified origin than the one we have 
given.— 

“Thouth or Thoth, in the Coptic Toot, is clearly 
traceable into the Hebrew Dod or David, in this 
way. The Greeks gave Tau for Delta,—the Latins 
gave D for 7’; ‘and Quintilian laughs at those 
who scruple to write indifferently, one for the 
other, set for sed, haut for haud, and others, to be 
seen in antient ‘inscriptions.’ Take, then, the name 
Tho th, and read the th as D, Do D, and we have 
the Hebrew word ‘beloved’; take the Hebrew 
Dod or Dood, a Pot, a Kettle (see Gesenius, 591 5), 
and substitute 7 for D, and we have Tot or Toot, 
the Coptic name of the first month of the Egyptian 
year.—‘ Dood’ is an unused root, ‘to love’; from it 
comes the past participle, beloved. If we now 
turn to Gesenius, 585 a, we have Si7, a Pot, in the 
plural Sirim, Thorns ; and we have Sav, a Prince, 
in the plural Sarim, Princes. We will not enter 
into a long disquisition of why a prince was called 
a Sir or Sire, literally a Pot ora Thorn. Leigh, 
in his ‘ Critica Sacra,’ clears this up; it is the word 
which in the primitive days of Israel implied 
ownership or power, and even to this day is remem- 
bered in our pot-wallopers, abolished by the Reform 
Bill.” 

All which we humbly submit to our reader’s 
superior wisdom. We cannot decide; but if 
Sir mean a pot, what does Madam mean? We 
shall never be quite sure about Her Majesty’s 
rights in Palestine until we see this difficulty 
cleared up. , 
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PINE ARTS 


—— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


WE have commented upon the nature of cer. 
tain reforms pre-eminently needed in the con. 
stitution and administration of the Royal Acg. 
demy as an Art-college of high dignity, and a3 
a school for imparting the rudiments of Art to 
pupils already, before their admission, qualified ig 
some respects as draughtsmen. 
obtaining the dignity of student of the Royal 
Academy would, if the institution were an Oxford 
or Cambridge college, qualify the successful candi. 
dates for the Bachelor’s degree at least,—a matter 
palpable enough to everybody who will recollect 
that the ordinary school education of every B.A. 
is the broad foundation of his success at the Uni- 
versity, and that he has but to continue the train. 
ing already received at school to a higher pitch 
towards obtaining his degree. With the student 
of the Royal Academy, all his school learning 
goes for little, and he must begin de novo to win 
the little honour he holds but ten years, and cannot 
profitably use the facilities it affords for more than 
one-third of that time. We explain this in order 
that the matter may be put fairly before the Com. 
mittee, now about to investigate the question of 
how these students shall be taught, and the public, 
It is, then, of some serious importance that so 
much needful labour should be conscientiously and 
satisfactorily directed by those who have the power 
of bringing it to a good or a foolish end. So much 
earnest labour deserves its reward of hopes not 
stultified, at least. The public will see the rea. 
sonableness of expectations that this ‘“ little-go” 
should not be barren, and recognize the value of 
the R.A.ship itself as at least equal to those Uni- 
versity honours which bear a larger fruit to the 
pocket of the recipient. 

When the youth is admitted to the Royal Aca- 
demy as a student, he entertains notions of the 
importance of his position as a step towards that 
of an artist which, we regret to say, are not likely 
to be fulfilled in the actualities of after years. 
Possibly the youngster may, when he took in his 
drawing, made at some preparatory school in order 
to show his fitness for a probationership at least, 
have had exalted ideas on this matter, and felt a 
nervous thrill as he pulled the bell, in that dark 
passage of Trafalgar Square, which is labelled 
“Schools,” and regarded its’ companion handle, 
that is marked “House” or ‘“ Porters,” with 
small consideration. The privilege of ringing 
the bell which shall open to him a glorious vista 
of schools anything like the scene presented in 
Raphael’s ‘School of Athens’—we have known 
such fond expectations to be held—may well be 
estimated grandly. The dear vision is of highly- 
intellectual instructors bending over earnest stu- 
dents, not exactly upon a flight of steps—for the 
most exalted ideas recognize that accessory of the 
picture as merely so much “‘ picturesque improba- 
bility,” or whatever it may be called, and an ele- 
ment of ‘High Art” not to be looked for in 
London. Instead of this, the tyro anticipates at 
least a succession of noble halls lined with statues— 
of galleries, large or small, wherein treasures of 
noblest Art hang,—a glorious library, sacred to the 
Silences, and free to his own honoured and happy 
eyes from dawn till midnight; a library, be it 
thought, so rich in books and prints, that almost 
his own desire shall be anticipated if he wish to 
compare the “‘manner” or the ‘‘style” of Marga- 


-ritone of Arezzo with that of Buffalmacco’s most 


recondite picture,—or, if he be an architect, where 
he shall surely find all the engravings and scores 
of models from the greatest buildings of his art. 
If he be a sculptor, he dreams at least of photo- 
graphs from the Theseus and the Ilyssus, if not 
perfect casts of those works at full size. What 
sages the tyro hopes to meet in this Hall of Art- 
lore, profoundly versed in its contents and ripe 
with years of travel, adept at languages and cour- 
teous as the Fathers of the Graces might have 
been, we need not say. What vast, hollow-sounding 
Lecture Halls, never without echoes except when 
the throngs of students drink the words of erudite 
teachers, the youthful imagination builds, we can 
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surmise more readily than the nature of the wisdom 
be expects to hear. If the youth fills up these 
architectural backgrounds with grave, earnest- 
eyed, yet genial students, picturesquely clad in apt 
robes of honour, won by profound efforts in this 
mental gymnasium, who shall blame him? But 
who would be heartless enough to dissipate these 
delusions with the news that if he rang the 
“ Schools’” or the ‘ Porters’” bell, the result 
would be much the same? The vulgar truth is, 
it will be no sole privilege of his to pull the 


’ « Students’ ” bell, but a practice shared with the 


man that brings beer for the servants’ dinners, or 
the postman with letters for the clerk. 

“Things are not what they seem”! What the 
system of teaching is, we have already shown. 
The schools where that is carried on are simply 
dingy rooms, lined, in one case, with a few casts, 
lighted from on high, containing a half-score of 
youths plodding at sheets of grey and white paper 
to the result we have described. This is the 
“ Antique School,” the first-entered Hall of Art- 
lore, of which the tyro expected so much. He 
will be surprised to find, when inquiring after the 
“Life” School, that it is held but in the evening, 
half the year only, and in an apartment far re- 
moved from the statues he is condemned to draw, 
and by no means in the same room—as a reason- 
able youth might expect,—in order that the models 
of Nature might correct or be corrected by those 
of Art. From this he will conceive that the Royal 
Academicians do not recognize the connexion be- 
tween Art and Nature, or are ashamed of it. The 
“School of Painting” (the very words hada delightful 
sound for us when they were first heard, and raised 
a blessed combination before our eyes of Raphael’s 
‘ Philosophy,’ before named, with Delaroche’s 
‘School of Raphael’) turns out to be tenanted 
by some dozen well-grown men who, fettered hard 
by the Academy system, are content to copy, for 
mere copying sake, the Rembrandts, the Titians 
or Raphaels the Academy contrives to borrow with 
as much indifference as they do the like for the 
Guidos, the Sasso Ferratos or Claudes which are 
equally placed before them. We believe, indeed, 
that if Dyckmans’s ‘ Blind Beggar,’ so much copied 
in the National Gallery, and which thoughtful 
artists desire to see removed from copying possi- 
bilities altogether, were placed before the students 
of the Painting School, they would copy it with 
the same mechanical zest they give to the Guidos. 
We name this apathy,of taste not without purpose ; 
it indicates the fundamental error of the whole 
Academy system to be in mechanically drilling, 
not healthy individual stimulation of the intellect. 
What can be hoped from a system which brings 
men of forty to copying Sasso Ferrato and his kin? 
This is the “‘School of Painting.” If the newly- 
admitted student inquires after the ‘‘ School of 
Architecture ”—mindful as he may be of the evi- 
dent attention given to the study of that art in his 
favourite ‘School of Athens’ of Raphael’s compo- 
sition, he will merely learn, not without amazement 
or even suspicion that the whole thing must be a 
hollow sham, the fact that it can scarcely be said 
to exist,—the pupils being few at all times, and, 
we believe, of late years so few as hardly to deserve 
the name of a school. The subsidiary science of 
Geometry, which men have somehow rather obsti- 
nately associated with Architecture, if not with all 
the Arts, no inquirer can hear of at the Royal 
Academy,—unless, indeed, it be in the form of a 
class of Perspective, taught, not according to the 
fundamental law of the institution, by a Royal 
Academician, as was wisely insisted on at the 
foundation, but by an outsider, whose knowledge 
is, however, unquestionable. 

The “School of Sculpture” is, reasonably enough 
for its field of practice, associated with that of the 
“Antique,” and, in its advanced grades, with that 
of the “Life.” We contend that the student of 
this art needs the “ Life” at least as much as 
the painter. It would be interesting to obtain an 
answer from the founders and advocates of the 
system in vogue to the question of how they 
believe the much-beloved Classic Schools of Greece 
to have managed in this matter: did they cop: 
the Egyptian granites? What the Lecture Halls 





lectures delivered in them have been,—if, indeed, 


they are not still such,—we have seen. How 
the Royal Academy has, in one instance at 
least, performed its duty in choice of lecturers— 
or professors, as they are called,—has been said. 
Other chairs besides that of Anatomy have been 
undeniably given to incompetent persons. It is 
not too much to say that a professor, to win 
honour from the audience, must be an accom- 
plished artist himself. Reynolds and those who 
were so distinguished have never lacked audi- 
ences in life, or readers after death. A professor 
who is not a worthy artist degrades his office and 
shames the Academy more than any other of 
its failures: such a man can never forget that 
every one of his audience is his critic. The 
hopeful youth who, reading the list of officers of 
the Royal Academy, and finding the title ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History” associated with the 
name of one distinguished scholar, and that of 
Modern History with one worthy to fill a real 
chair, and not to hold a shadowy pretence of 
office, will be disappointed if he hopes at any period 
of his studentship to listen to such a man as 
Hallam. These dignities are but simulacres— 
more hollow than that of the mysterious Chap- 
lain himself, who appears once a year to say grace 
at the Academy dinner. 

Books now-a-days may supply the vacant chairs 
with noble teachers, and can be studied at leisure ; 
so the empty seats have no stronger objection with 
us than the fact that they are shams—as such not 
endurable. We say books, perhaps, too rashly ; for, 
so far as the Academy is concerned, the students 
will have small opportunity of consulting them in 
the vainly-denominated ‘ Library,” that place of 
study being quite other than the gorgeous garden 
of Art the young imagination conjures up. We 
believe it does not contain a single photograph : 
what a void this implies, let those consider who 
know how infinite is the number of Art produc- 
tions that photography, and photography alone, 
has copied, and who are acquainted with the fact 
that two-fifths of Art’s triumphs have not been 
engraved at all, and one-half of the remainder are 
so badly done as to be utterly worthless to the 
student. The extreme sparseness of good tran- 
scripts by engraving from fine works of Art is 
the less regretted at the Royal Academy, seeing 
that the institution’s collection of prints, good, 
bad and indifferent, makes but a pitiful show. 
Is not this a thing pre-eminently ridiculous—a 
library for consultation in an Academy which 
is open twelve hours in the weeks of half the 
year? The manner in which the Academy 
has waited upon Providence for the means of 
enlarging its collection of prints, and graciously 
received gifts while it made few purchases (we 
believe, none at all), may account for the smallness 
thereof. As to books, properly so ¢alled, the list— 
we can hardly style it a catalogue—is made up of 
old-fashioned treatises and bad translations from 
ancient authors for the largest part, and, for the 
whole, not of a larger number than most private 
persons get together who have a taste for reading. 
One instance alone may suffice to show how empty 
of all use this strange library is: of all the superb 
works on Architecture produced in the last twenty 
years, we believe there are not ten—no, not even 
five—that can be found in Trafalgar Square. 

FRESCOES IN RAILWAY STATIONS. 
Munich, Sept. 9, 1862. 

Mr. Ruskin has inveighed against ornamenting 
railway stations, and a very flagrant offence against 
his law has just been committed in Munich. The 
great entrance-hall has been embellished with two 
allegorical frescoes, in which every one of Mr. 
Ruskin’s architectural precepts has been set at 
defiance. His reason for denouncing ornament in 
railway stations is that we do not want to stay 
longer than we can help in them; but this reason 
cannot apply in Bavaria, where travellers always 
come half-an-hour before the time. But the attacks 
he has made on placing things too high to be seen 
apply equally in Munich, and he would, no doubt, 
employ all his scorn on paintings placed where no 
one has any opportunity of seeing them. At the 


really are we shall not wait to describe; what the | Munich railway, as at most Continental railways, 


the passengers are kept in the waiting-rooms till just 
before the train starts ; no one is allowed to lounge 
up and down the platform; there is none of that 
waiting outside the door of your chosen carriage, 
conversing with the friend who is seeing you off. 
Thus the frescoes, besides being placed too high to 
be examined by the naked eye, are placed where 
no one is likely to get a look at them. It was by 
the favour of one of the guards that I was allowed 
to walk through a passage on which a special label 
of “‘ Entrance forbidden ” should have barred my 
way, and I have several times arrived in and 
departed from the station without ever seeing that 
there were frescoes there. Though I do not exactly 
agree with Mr. Ruskin in tabooing all ornament 
in railway stations, I certainly agree with him as 
regards these. The money that is earned by traffic 
should not be invested in such fripperies. The 
practical arrangements, both of the station in 
Munich and of the Bavarian lines are very 
defective, and the defects should have been cared 
for first. But the same mistaken principle, shown 
in all public works in Munich, is conspicuous in the 
station. The ornaments superimposed on a useful 
building are more considered than the use for 
which the building is designed. If one compares 
the station at Munich with that of the Great 
Western, one sees at once how a station might 
be improved. In almost every point in which 
Paddington excels, Munich is defective; and yet 
these points are more important in Munich, because 
the time people wait in the station is so much 
longer. But from the outside the Paddington station 
does not present the same artistic appearance as 
the Munich station, and the absence of striking 
effect and harmonious colours on ‘the inside is 
sufficiently shown in Mr. Frith’s picture. Mr. 
Frith would have done better to select the inside 
of the Munich station to form a background to his 
very dramatic train; no grey monotony there, but 
a banquet of colour and profusion of elaborate 
workmanship. But in the stream of people pouring 
out of the narrow door of the waiting-room, press- 
ing and jostling, and told off by the guards into 
the carriages, he would not have found room for 
that observation of character and nicety of grouping 
that distinguish his rendering of Paddington. 

The frescoes themselves are really worthy of a 
far better place than is allotted to them, and of 
praise that can hardly fall to their share in their 
inappropriate position. They are two allegorical 
pictures portraying the motive powers of modern 
traffic, Steam and Electricity. Herr Echter, their 
painter, is a pupil of Kaulbach, and one of those 
who executed the great frescoes after Kaulbach’s 
cartoons on the staircase of the New Museum in 
Berlin. Nor are his present works unworthy of 
his master or of his former employment. The 
Telegraph is symbolized by a female form rising 
from the earth, her hair flying wildly from her 
head in threads like the far-stretching lines of wire. 
On one side of her a nymph whispers a message 
into the ear of a pendulous child, and the words 
dart through a chain of floating children linked 
together to a nymph on the opposite side, who 
writes it down. In the picture of Steam we 
have a female figure who has yoked the spirit 
of steam to her car, and is borne along by his 
mighty efforts. He is a strong, muscular man, 
puffing out full breaths of steam, and labouring on 
with giant power and energetic display of anatomy. 
Before him the barriers of different countries crack, 
and tumble right and left, crushing the pig-tailed 
old man who represents Restriction in their fall. 
Passports, Wanderbuchs, Permis de départ are sent 
flying ‘a thousand Jeagues away into the devious 
air,” like the manifold objects sent by Milton’s 
scorn to people the Paradise of Fools. Graceful 
and good design must be granted to these frescoes, 
with the merit of presenting allegory success- 
fully. They are placed too high, and are quite 
out of place; but the painter’s share in them is 
worthy of praise. E. W. 





Fryz-Art Gossip.—We rejoice to observe 
that the Examiners of the works sent in com- 
petition for National Medallions, and made by 
students in the Art-Department Schools, strongly 





urge the importance of practice from the life 
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being obtained whenever possible. The Exa- | 
miners say, “The Life-studies continue to be 
insignificant in number and with little of marked | 
excellence.” This class is doubtless beset with | 
many difficulties, especially in the Provincial 
Schools, but in all the schools careful drawings 
may be made from the head and hands; and 
it is most desirable that such should be simple, 
and that attention to colour, and its rendering in 
light and dark, should be deferred until the student 
has fully mastered the difficulties attending the 
delineation of form and expression. 

The first stone of a new building for the use of 
the Coventry School of Art has been laid: it is to 
be of Gothic character, mainly of brick, with stone 
carvings and reliefs. It will contain exhibition- 
rooms, class-rooms for female students, elementary 
class-rooms, study for the master, painting and 
modelling rooms, and library. The exhibition 
gallery will be 50 feet long by 20 feet wide. 

The largeand famous parish church of Cirencester, 
a work of the fourteenth century and later, and of | 
highly decorated character, originally attached to | 
a mitred Abbey, is to be restored under the charge 
of Mr. G. G. Scott, if 12,000/., the estimated cost, 
about half of which is in hand, can be raised. 

Tae Part, containing illustrations, of the Archi- 
tectural Publication Society’s ‘ Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture,’ from F to P, being ‘Part I. of Volume 
for 1861,” now lying before us, may be taken to 
characterize the order of tardy publications. Even 
with works of this class, the delay of a year must 
be of serious importance to subscribers. In the 
number, elaboration, more, indeed, in the value of 
the lithographs so absurdly produced, do we find 
much which might be justly expected from a work 
so introduced and published. Surely better engrav- 
ings from such examples as that chosen to illustrate 
the theme ‘‘ Fountains” might have been produced 
under these auspices. The subject—that of Sultana 
Valides, Constantinople—is not the best chosen in 
the world, when the cities of North Italy or the 
old Plagas of Spain, and the market-places of Ger- 
many, could furnish more apt to modern uses, if 
not even more beautiful, though less elaborate and 
costly examples. The drawing itself is not so good 
as it might be. The examples to ‘‘ Lych-gate” 
are those, so familiar to all, existing at Becking- 
ham (Beckenham) and Heston. Those to “ Marble 
Pavements,” being confined to St. Mark’s, Venice, 
are but of limited characterizing power. Infinitely 
more beautiful specimens, and many styles, are 
known; whereas these are but indifferent, even 
bad, models. In short, we are greatly disappointed 
with the production in question, and feel surprised | 
that the justly large expectations of the public 
respecting it, based upon the pretensions of the 
Society responsible for the work, are by no means 
fulfilled. The themes chosen for the plates are not 
more apt than was usual in the dingy Dictionaries 
of Arts and Sciences published fifty years ago. 


The amended Catalogues of the Fine-Art and 
other departments of the International Exhibition 
are, at last, now published, after much delay. It 
is stated with regard to the corrected edition of the 
List of Awards, that certain amendments have been 
made in the sqme on revision of the jury-lists and 
minute-books, and certain explanatory awards have 
been made—if we may so style the newly-inserted 
items. So far as our own experience of the nature 
of the claims that have been recognized by the juries 
goes, it is such as to lead us very earnestly indeed 
to desire to learn upon what principle they have 
distinguished many favoured persons or articles. 
Upon those comprised in the title “ Art-Manufac- 
tures” the awards are, in a great number of cases, 
quite as inexplicable as the omissions. Without 
success, we have endeavoured to master the secret 
as relates to the works of Art in precious metals 
and in stained glass. It is clear to us, as it will be 
to others who study the question, that if one style 
of work is rewarded, another, directly antagonistic 
to it in principle, ought not to be so honoured ; 
yet both seem distinguished, and, what is strange, 
not by the finest productions in either manifesta- 
tion, but, generally speaking, inferior works to 
those left unnoticed. In some cases mere mechani- 








cal workmanship has honour denied to Fine Art, 


though both produced by the same firm in the 
same material. 

In our examination of the stained glass at the 
International Exhibition, wherein the accepted 
canons of Art that modern reasoning has laid 
down were stated, and illustrated by the works 
exhibited, we omitted reference to some attempts 
at reviving the rejected style of pictorial decoration 
in window-glass. These are by Messrs. J. Ballan- 
tine & Son, of Edinburgh, and are intended for 
the windows of a house at Bantarskine ; also for 
the National Bank of Scotland (6711). They com- 
prise, in the first, pictures of Highlanders—mere 
figures, doing nothing in particular, and of equal 
significance with the illustrations to a book on 
costume. If we consider these as mere paintings, 
without reference to the fitness of such when placed, 
by way of transparencies, in windows, we find 
them to be without purpose—such as the eye or 
memory of no intelligent human being can rest on 
with profit. Who would care to have a mere 
Highlander in a kilt for ever before his eyes, 
swaggering with a useless bonnet on his head and 
well-padded bust? These are inferior in apti- 
tude to the dummies put outside snuff-shops. As 
paintings, they are about equal to the said dummies 
in sculpture. Accepted or rejected as the Art- 
canon may be, the laws of common sense, at least, 
call for an intelligent purpose in every manifesta- 
tion, and will receive nothing as good which is 
devoid of meaning. The most inartistic, incon- 
gruous transparency of the many blunders neigh- 
bouring to the works in question has, at least, sug- 
gestiveness, if only reproductions of pictures irra- 
tionally placed in windows; but these chromatic 
ghosts of Highlanders are as innocent of purpose 
as they are feeble in design. Stained glass should 
have vigorous and bold colour; these are but faint 
and ghastly displays of ignorance of chromatic 
harmony. Stained glass may be fitly adapted to 
any style of architecture, not being reserved to 
Gothic only, but it must be architectonic, at least. 
If these things be portraits, they need not be in 
direct antagonism tocommon sense. As portraits, 
they seem the tamest shadows of men. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—_—_—— 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Garden, under the 
management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, Sole 
Lessees.—Arrangements for the W ring the week the fol- 
i minent Artistes will apps 3 isa Pyne, Miss 
ull, Madame Laura Baxte , Miss Sara 
and Mdlle. Parepa; M ge Perren, H. 

, John Rouse, W. H. We m. Conductor, 
Mr. Alfred Mellon.—On Monc s , and Friday, 26, 
Bellini’s Opera, SONNAMBULA. On Tuesday, September 23, 
Meyerbeer’s Romantic Opera, DINORAH. On Wednesday, Sep- 
Jallace’s Grand Opera, MARITANA. On Thursday, 
» , Auber’s Comic Opera, THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 
On Satu , September 27, Balfe’s popular Opera, THE ROSE 
OF CASTILLE. 
Commence at Eight. 
Orchestra Stalls, 10s. ; 
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Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to 41. 48.; 
ress Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphi- 
theatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. Amphitheatre, 1s.—The Box-Office 
open daily from Ten till Five, under the direction of Mr. J. 
Parsons. No charge for Booking or Fees to Box-keepers. No 
restriction to full Evening Dress. 









DR. LISZT’S GIPSY PUPIL. 

Some months ago we noticed the French edi- 
tion of Dr. Liszt’s work on Gipsies and Gipsy 
Music, and extracted from it an interesting account 
of a precocious young gipsy whom he had attempt- 
ed to civilize. Our readers will like to know what 
became of the young genius. In a note to the 
German edition which has appeared subsequently, 
Dr. Liszt gives a letter he received from J0¢zsi, 
and his answer. Both are so characteristic that 
we translate them. The Gipsy writes:— 

Debrezin, December 30, 1859. 

Your Highborn!—Having just read in the local 
Sontags Zeitung of the 25th instant an extract from 
your journal under the title “‘ The Gipsy Jézsi,” in 
which Your Highborn so faithfully describes your 
connexion with me thirteen years ago, I allow my- 
self most respectfully to address these presents to 
Your Highborn. Now that I am already married, 
and am a father of a family, and in possession of a 
calm mind and a clear human understanding, I 
think with sorrow that in my youth I had the good 
fortune to stand under Your Highborn’s care and 
protection, to be introduced into the great world, 
and to be educated in Art, but that this was im- 
possible for you to accomplish in consequence of 
my then incorrigible depravity, and my estrange- 








ment from all that was noble and exalted, and from 
Art; but at my own and my brother's request, you 
dismissed me again to my home, richly rewarded, 
as a bad gipsy lad, whom it was impossible to edy. 
cate any further for Art. Now I see, in one word 
that I have buried my future. But this is now 
unalterable!!! But according to the close of your 
memorandum in your journal, you wish to hear 
something of me ; I therefore seize the opportunity, 
and most obediently inform you, that I serve here 
in Debrezin, my home, as an ordinary gipsy, in the 
Kapelle; respected, indeed, among my comrades 
and also by the public, since I still play my violin 
tolerably. Three years ago I also married a gipsy 
from here, and last year already won a son, whom 
I have christened Franz, after your honoured name, 
and I took the liberty of choosing Your Highborn 
as godfather. We celebrated the christening with 
a lively entertainment, greeting the godfather, 
dwelling far away in foreign parts, with high-swung 
goblets. While I wish Your Highborn much hap- 
piness in the coming year and long life and health, 
your honoured memory is deeply impressed on my 
heart, and I will keep Your Highborn’s portrait, 
which I brought with me from Paris, in my poor 
house as long as I live, and will afterwards leave 
it to my descendants as a relic.—With the deepest 
respect remaining Your Highborn’s most obedient 
servant, 
Sa’Rat JESET, or the Gipsy Jézsi, 
In the first Music Kapelle of the Boka Karoly, 
—To this epistle Dr. Lizst replies:— 
Weimar, January 4, 1860. 

Dear Jézsi!—Seldom has a letter so agreeably 
surprised and so heartily delighted me as thine! 
For the present I give thee my best thanks for it, 
purposing hereafter to visit thee in thy home, 
Debrezin. I could almost envy thee, that thou 
hast escaped from civilized education and “ music- 
making,” and their narrowing and stupefying re- 
sults. You gipsies have still a fresh, immediate 
enjoyment of life; your ‘‘ musicking” is free and 
hot, like the boiling of your blood. No chattering 
and scribbling of pedants, sophists, critics, and 
the whole insignificant brood, can come near you; 
with your bow you raise yourself above all the 
misery of the world, and play it defiantly away. 
Yes, my dear Jézsi, thou hast done well not to 
drudge about in concert-rooms, and to despise the 
pale, sour fame of a solid violinist. As a gipsy 
thou remainest thy own master; and art not com- 
pelled, as is now the case amongst civilized artists, 
to apologize to your comrades, and even to beg 
their pardon, when thou hast done something good. 
Greet thy wife from me; let it be thy care to make 
her right happy. It was very hearty of thee to 
choose me for the godfather of thy child. I will 
especially love the Ferencz, and will soon send him 
a little fiddle for a plaything, by Remenyi (an ex- 
cellent and brilliant gipsy in partibus), who intends 
to give concerts in Pesth this month. Thy young- 
ster should at once trill about on the fiddle, so 
that the fingering may become easy to him early. 
Commend me to the Master Boka, whose nearer 
acquaintance will be agreeable to me; and be 
assured, dear Jdézsi, that I shall ever remain, thy 
sincere and friendly F. Liszt. 





Drury Lane.—Mr. Boucicault’slong-announced 
spectacle was produced on Monday, under the 
title of ‘The Relief of Lucknow.’ It is, of course, 
military in its appointments, and Scotch in its 
characters, being founded on the incident so 
pathetically told by Mr. Russell of the Scotch girl 
hearing the distant music of ‘The Campbells are 
Coming,’ indicating the approach of the 78th 
Highlanders. Pieces of this description have 
generally been confined to transpontine theatres, 
and particularly to Astley’s; on the Drury Lane 
boards they are a novelty. Mr. Boucicault appears 
to have studied the peculiar requisitions of such a 
drama, and accordingly to have depended rather 
upon the groupings, scenery and action than upon 
the elaborate writing. The dialogue is throughout 
neat, but not verbose, or elevated above the tone 
of natural conversation. He takes for granted 
also that the audience are already acquainted with 
the history of the time, and avoids dwelling on the 
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causes of quarrel between the Hindoos and their 
European masters. Nevertheless, he commences 
his action before the siege, and shows a Scotch 
family domesticated in India, where they are 
assembled in a bungalow on the hills of the Raptee, 
unconscious that danger is near. A casual remark 
by a young ensign, Geordie M‘Gregor (Mr. Charles 
Vandenhoff), excites a reply from a native that 
leads to a suspicion of disaffection, which is soon 
after confirmed by Capt. Randal M‘Gregor (Mr. 
Swinborne), who brings news of the Sepoys’ revolt 
elsewhere. The Rajah Gholam Bahadoor (Mr. 
Ryder), with the Rajpoot Prince Mour-ed-deen 
(Mrs. Jordan), and some Hindoos in his train, are 
then seen hovering about the bungalow, when a 
conflict takes place, in which Geordie M‘Gregor, 
who is new to war, and had at first shown symp- 
toms of fear, which he subsequently overcomes, is 
seriously wounded. In this manner an interest 
js excited for the action that culminates at the close 
of the act, and which is very skilfully conducted. 
The manner, moreover, in which Mr. C. Vanden- 
hoff realized the situation was highly creditable to 
his talent, and promises well for the success of the 
young débutant. Mr. Swinborne, also, whom we 
meet for the first time, gave tragic weight to the 
part of Capt. Randal. In the second act, we meet 
in the encampment of the Rajah with young 
Geordie, and also with Cassidy, an Irish corporal 
(Mr. Boucicault), who enters the Ruins of Zemoun 
on horseback, and suffers himself to be bound, in 
order to give time to Jessie to recover Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s daughter, whom the Rajah has taken away. 
There he is witness to a Hindoo festival, the 
prayer of the Ramadan and the Apsara, which are 
performed by the Arab troop of the Beni-Zoug- 
Zoug, with a reality which conciliated the audience 
to a prolonged interruption, during which Jessie 
effects her object, and enters with the recovered 
child on Cassidy’s horse. The intrepid girl is pur- 
sued, but escapes with her treasure, for the noble 
animal bears her up the Raptee Falls. The scenic 
effect here is remarkably grand, the cascade being 
made to fall from the very roof of the stage, and 
imparts an actual sense of terror to the excited 
audience. 

The two remaining acts are devoted to the 
incidents that are supposed to have happened 
during the siege. The Mosque of Shah Jehan in 
Lucknow is the scene of operations and the head- 
quarters of the Rajah. He has both Jessie and 
Geordie prisoners, and the place is stated to have 
been undermined by the Rajah’s orders. But 
Cassidy and Sweeney have found the passage 
through the mine to the mosque, and conduct a 
regiment of soldiers to the rescue of the prisoners, 
who make a terrible slaughter of the Hindoos. 
This scene is remarkable for the acting of Mrs. 
Boucicault, who has to conceal her knowledge of 
Cassidy’s and Sweeney's proximity, while the 
Rajah reconnoitres. Jessie disarms his suspicions, 
by continuing with apparent unconcern to sing a 
Scotch air or two; a device which Mrs. Boucicault 
executes in so natural a manner that the house 
was charmed. In the last act are detailed the 
great events of the 25th of September, 1857, when 
the last rations are distributed in the Redan 
Fort to the few survivors among the besieged. 
Mrs, Campbell and her family are here, with the 
nurse Jessie. But the poor girl has become so 
fatigued with her incessant exertions, that she is 
insensible. Just as it is resolved that all the 
women shall be killed to avoid the barbarous 
usage of their Hindoo captors, she awakens, but in 
astate of delirium, Gradually recovering sense, 
she becomes aware of the approach of the 78th, 
and at length the music of the Scotch strain is 
audible to all. The Hindoos make an onslaught 
on the besieged; but the relieving forces rush into 
the rescue, and the curtain falls on the mélée. The 
manner in which the various groupings and masses 
are arranged is wery complete ; and the illusion 
produced is so perfect that the excitement of the 
audience becomes extreme. The applause, accord- 
ingly, is loud and excessive, and, combining with 
the noise on the stage, unites in a demonstration 
which passes under the name of a triumphant 
success, 








ADELPHI.—Mr. Webster re-appeared on Mon- 
day, as Mr. Pen Holder, in ‘One Touch of Nature,’ 
a drama which now has established itself on these 
boards, as the vehicle for the actor’s speciality in 
the exact representation of character, combining 
humour and pathos with the commonplaces of 
familiar life. 


Srranp.—A new comic drama, by Mr. Parselle, 
was produced on Monday, called ‘My Son’s a 
Daughter.’ The solution of the mystery in the 
title is, that the lady’s name is Frances, which has 
been misread Francis by one Hector Blowhard, a 
trumpeter of dragoons, who has adopted a deceased 
comrade’s orphan child, whose sex he thus mis- 
takes. The action consequent upon this is derived 
from one of the tales of the Queen of Navarre, 
which probably has been dramatized in some 
French vaudeville, from which Mr. Parselle has 
derived his materials. The heroine, under the 
name of Fan (Miss F. Josephs), is the maid-ser- 
vant of one Mouldywort, a fiddler (Mr. Turner), 
who is about to marry her. Mouldywort is compelled 
to be absent for a short time, and leaves directions 
with Fan to answer all casual visitors with the 
monosyllable “No.” Now, Hector Blowhard 
getting drunk, seeks shelter at the fiddler’s resi- 
dence, but receives, to all inquiries, the same nega- 
tive answer. He therefore determines to vary the 
shape of his questions, and puts one to which 
the reply “No” gives him permission to enter 
the house. But he likewise becomes the temporary 
occupant of the opposite house, kept by Mrs. Goose- 
quill (Mrs. Poynter), in consequence of the sudden 
return of Mouldywort. On the next day, Hector 
is at a rustic gathering, and tells the tale of the lady 
who always answered ‘‘ No,” in the hearing of the 
fiddler,— but, on being solicited by Fan not to betray 
her, pretends that he dreamed of such an adventure. 
Subsequently concealing himself in a_ barrel, 
Mouldywort overhears the whole explanation of 
the transaction. In the course of the ensuing 
recriminations, Hector discovers that the girl is the 
very same person whom he had mistaken for a boy. 
As he had presented her on the previous evening 
with a ring, he has only now to redeem the pledge 
which it implied, by marrying the daughter of his 
old comrade; while Mouldywort is fain to be con- 
tent with the widow Goosequill, This little drama 
of intrigue was successful. 





Surrey.—Mr. Creswick acted Richelieu on 
Monday evening,—and announces that he is about 
to retire from the management. The house re-opens, 
under the sole conduct of Mr. Shepherd, on the 4th 
of October. 





Mustcat aNnD Dramatic Gosstp.—The com- 
pany engaged for the Italian Opera of Paris this 
winter is not of first-rate quality. The ladies are 
the same as last season, with the addition of Mdlle. 
Patti. Signor Mario is not engaged, and the prin- 
cipal tenor duty for the first six months will fall to 
the lot of M. Naudin, whose true place, we cannot 
but think, is in the French Opera-house.—Among 
other operas talked of, are a revival of ‘Maometto 
Secondo,’ by Signor Rossini; Signor Verdi’s ‘ Gio- 
vanna d’ Arco’; and ‘ I Lombardi.’— Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho is going on “a star” engagement 
to Lyons.—Madame Viardot will sing ‘Orfeo’ at 
Leipzig late in October. 

Besides M. Auber’s coming opera on Scribe’s 
last opera-book, the management of the Opéra 
Comique of Paris has undertaken shortly to pro- 
duce new works by MM. Maillard, Gevaert and 
Vancorbeil. — Encouraging accounts come from 
the French capital of the success of Madame 
Chollet-Byard and of M. Capoul, a tenor,—both 
from the Conservatoire, who are singing at the 
Opéra Comique. The Southern papers commend 
M. Lefranc, and who is pointed out—being about 
the fiftieth gentleman thus perilously signalized— 
as the probable successor of M. Duprez. 

The new Thédtre Lyrique in Paris is expected to 
be opened on the Ist of October with M. Semet’s 
‘Ondine.’ Mr. Balfe’s ‘Bohemian Girl’ is to be 
given there, with Madame Cabel as heroine, and, 
for contralto Madame Morio, of whom report 














The name of M. Randoux, as a tragic actor of 
the classical repertory, is beginning to be coupled 
with commendation by certain French journalists. 
‘Jane of Naples,’ by Herr Sulzer, is the title of 
@ new opera which is to be produced at Vienna. 
The German bath-season is now approaching its 
close in a manner, musically, more showy than 
solid. Art, after all, has, and can have, no healthy 
life and occupation, when brought in as a mere 
pastime for the gamblers and profligates, who this 
year seem more numerous and flagrant in their 
orgies than ever, and whose proceedings, if un- 
checked, will end in dispersing all those of. either 
sex who do not belong to one or the other crew, 
MM. Servais, Vivier, Cossmann and Sivori have 
been wasting their talents on wretchedly-composed 
audiences at Baden-Baden. There, the new theatre, 
which we have mentioned with admiration, in reli- 
ance on French testimony, as beautiful in the 
interior, proves to be so ill adapted for the pur- 
poses of seeing and hearing that its entire re-con- 
struction, it is rumoured, will take place during 
the winter.—It is said that operas have already 
been commissioned for 1863 from M. Litolff,— 
M. Membrée, who has, somehow, unaccountably 
paused in a career begun with fair promise,—and 
Herr Rosenhain, who during the summer is an 
habitual resident at Baden-Baden. 

The death of Bocage, the romantic French actor, 
is an event, among many which have lately taken 
place, marking the close of a period the opening of 
which was marked by the outburst of what Goethe 
somewhat severely called the ‘literature of Des- 
pair,” and more lenient historians may designate 
as the birth of the modern romantic school of 
Literature and Art. He was associated with 
many of the triumphs (such as they were) of 
M. Dumas and his confraternity of frantic drama- 
tists, and, conjointly with such playmates as 
Madame Dorval, and others a little less forcible, 
made up the phalanx which forced even the clas- 
sical gates of the ThéAtre Francais, and broke 
an opening there for sentimental and passionate 
drama, which was only partially closed by the 
amazing and, some have thought, exaggerated 
successes of Rachel in restoring the traditional 
supremacy of Corneille and Racine. Bocage had 
almost reached the allotted threescore years and 
ten of man’s life when he died.—Very few of the 
old French actors are now left. M. Samson, of 
the Théatre Francais, however, still holds out; 
so does M. Lafont; and M. Frédéric Lemaitre 
has just been calling attention to his age, by abso- 
lutely condescending to play the part in ‘ Les 
Saltiznbanques’ which was one of the favourite 
-ifiaama of the coarse, farcical and clever 

dry. 

It is now said that the Limited English Opera 
Company will give its performances at Her Majes- 
ty’s—not Drury Lane—Theatre ; the lease of the 
latter having been otherwise disposed of. 





MISCELLANEA 


—— 


Monument to Disraeli the Elder.—A monument 
has been erected at Hughenden Manor, built of 
Bath stone, resting on a base of Denner Hill stone, 
On the northern entablature facing the house is the 
following inscription, and on the centre of the same 
face of the shaft is a basso-relievo bust of Disraeli 
the elder:—“‘In memory of Isaac Disraeli, of 
Bradenham, in this county, Esq., and D.C.L. of 
the University of Oxford, who, by his happy genius, 
diffused among the multitude that elevating taste 
for literature which before his time was the privilege 
only of the learned. This monument was raised, 
in affectionate remembrance, by Mary Ann, the 
wife of his eldest son, the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, Lord of the Manor, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 1852 and 1858-9, and now, for the 
sixth time, Knight of the Shire.—Sept., 1862.” 

Dante.—Mr. Rossetti has recently completed an 
important water-colour picture, enlarged from a 
sketch belonging to Mr. Ruskin. This is one of 
a series illustrating Dante, to which the artist has 
given great attention, and which may, it is hoped, 
some day be exhibited in its entirety, so as to dis- 
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The design in question is in three compartments, 
the subjects from the Paolo and Francesca episode 
of the ‘Commedia.’ The central division shows 
Virgil and Dante conversing on their journey: one 
side compartment contains the scenes of the cause 
of the lovers’ fall, the well-known and often-painted 
guilty embrace; this is designed with an ardent 
tenderness, an ‘absorption of passionate love such 
as marks a very different power of dealing with the 
theme than we find displayed in the often graceful 
but commonly puerile conceptions of artists. In 
the third division, the lovers are in Hell, loving 
still, and still embracing while passing through the 
fiery rain. The intensity of pathos, poetic force 
of noblest art, most apt felicity of colouring that, 
as with all fine designs, is in itself suggestive as 
well as beautiful, and expressiveness that thrills 
the observer with its vigourand truth, are all beyond 
challenge in these admirable works. 


Rood-Screens.—In our note upon Rood-Screens 
last week, the locality referred to should be Countes- 
bury, near Lynton, not Lynton. 


Hexham Church.—A striking instance has just 
transpired of the folly which sometimes afflicts 
churchwardens or local authorities to whose charge 
such works as Hexham Church have been allowed 
to fall. Some time ago we called attention to the 
manner in which this ‘structure, at once historically 
and archeologically amongst the most important 
in England, had been “restored.” At that time it 
was known that the authorities, profoundly igno- 
rant of their duty, had made a sort of bargain with 
the persons employed, by which all the “old 
materials” became the property of the latter. 
These ‘‘ old materials” comprised much that anti- 
quaries set store upon, and were, in fact, works of 
Fine Art inseparably connected with the building 
itself. In effecting the wholesale “ restorations,” 
occasion was given for a great outcry of indignation 
and surprise. An example of the folly of the 
arrangements may be now quoted. The Ogle 
shrine, a very famous work of its kind, was torn 
down. It stood on the south side of the choir, 
occupying one bay, from pillar to pillar, as is fre- 
quently the case with such erections. It had been 
inclosed by a lumbering oaken pew, that was com- 
fortably lined with baize. When this baize was 
removed, the altar-piece of the shrine was found 
beneath in perfect condition. It is a triptych of 
the fourteenth century, its panels each 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 1ft. 10in. The subjects in each are embraced 
by a vesica-shaped outline, and enriched with 
diapered backgrounds. In the centre is Christ 
rising from the tomb. He bears the crown of 
thorns and the wounds of the limbs—from these 
blood is streaming; his face is downcast, the eyes 
closed, an expression of sorrow and compassion on 
the features. A nimbus surrounds the head, 
represented in bold relief; two candlesticks are 
placed by the sides of the tomb, from which the 
figure issues at half-length. The diapered back- 
ground is composed of hexagonal rosettes on a crim- 
son ground, each bearing the I.H.S. painted upon 
it. In the left compartment, the Virgin, with the 
Infant in her arm, stands at full length. In her 
disengaged hand she holds the sceptre. The nimbus 
of the figure is in high relief and of elaborate 
design. A raised nimbus surrounds the head of 
the Infant; the sceptre is also in relief. The 
Virgin’s robe is of crimson, with a small geometrical 
pattern upon it. Over her arm that sustains the 
Infant falls an amber-coloured piece of drapery 
covered with fleurs-de-lis. The robe is clasped by 
a row of embossed ornaments across the breast. A 
double border of golden rays in the vesica-form 
incloses the figures, upon a background of starry 
circles in diaper. In the third compartment 
appears St. John, holding a chalice in one hand, 
in the other a palm-branch. This portion of the 
triptych is enriched with characteristic decorations 
similar to the above, but greatly varied in design. 
The work, although partially damaged, is in 
generally good preservation, and was purchased of 
the joiner, to whom by the contract it belonged as 
*‘old material,” by Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect, 
of Alnwick. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. W. T.—E. C. T.—H. M. W. 
—5. E. W.—G.—W. S.—K.— B,—T. B, W,—received. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
NORMANTON. By A. J. Barrowcliffe, Author of ‘Amberhill, 


and ‘Trust for Trust.’ In One Volume. (Nearly ready. 


A BAD BEGINNING. A Story of a French Marriage. In 


Two Volumes. [On the 25th inst. 


WINIFRED’S WOOING. By Georgiana M. Craik, Author of 


*Riverston,’ ‘Lost and Won,’ &c. One Volume. (Ready. 
One Volume. 


A LOSS GAINED. By Philip Cresswell. 
[Just published. 
THE ADVENTURES of PHILIP on his WAY through the 


WORLD. By W. M. THACKERAY. Three Volumes. 


CARR of CARRLYON. By Hamilton Aidé, Author of ‘Con- 


fidences,’ &c. Three Volumes. 
SmirH, Exvper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








Now ready, post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
OUR LAST YEARS IN INDIA. 
By Mrs. JOHN B. SPEID. 
Situ, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





COMPLETION OF M. THIERS’ GREAT WORK IN ENGLISH. 
Now ready, price 6s. Vol. XX. (completing the Work) of 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 
AND THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. 


The late Mr, Colburn’s only Authorized English Translation. Printed in large type, in 8vo. 


This very important and interesting Volume contains 


WATERLOO—SECOND ABDICATION—ST, HELENA. 


*,* Those who have not yet completed their Sets are recommended to do so with as little delay as possible, as the 
work will now be offered in sets, bound in extra cloth, at a great reduction from the published = Messrs. Willis & 
Sotheran having become proprietors, at the death of Mr. Colburn, of the first eleven vol leted this the 
only authorized English translation, and beg to offer the entire work at a great reduction as ee “ their stock remains. 
The price of the 20 vols. will be 4/. 4s. (published at 5/. 15s. 6d.) 


Wiis & SorHERAN, 136, Strand, London. 
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N° 1821, Sept. 20, 62 





“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”—Shakespeare. 








RRs 


Now Ready, 


THE 


SEVENTH 


VOLUME 


OF 


ALL THE 


YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, containing 


A LARGE PORTION OF 


NO NAME, 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, by WILKIE COLLINS, 


And Articles on the following Subjects: — 


ADVENTURE.—Kit Butler from Boonville. Aboard the Constellation. From the Black 
Rocks on Friday. Wrecked on Island Number Ten. An Escape from Siberia. 
Under the Leads. A Day's Rabbit Shooting. Out in Oregon. Over the Ice. 


AGRICULTURAL LIFE.—Pinchback’s Cottage. Pinchback’s Amusements. The Farm 
Labourers’ Income. Sheep-Washing. 


AMERICA.—Diary of a Confederate Boy. A French View of Stars and Stripes. 
ART.—Mr. Leech’s Gallery. 


BIOGRAPHY.—Singing to some Purpose [Memoirs of Farinelli]. A Literary Life [Leigh 
Hunt]. Three Refugees. Pierre Gringoire’s Mirror. A Terrible Old Lady [Char- 
lotte Elizabeth of Bavaria]. Balloon Mad (Cocking}. 


CHEMISTRY.—Sugar and Milk. 

CIVIL SERVICE.—Official Flags. 

COMMERCE.—Business in the Black Forest. Light Wines. 
CRIME.—A French Wolf. Thuggee in Ireland. Gone to Jail. 
FASHION.—Paint and No Paint. 


FRANCE.—Not a Hundred Years Ago. Infallibility at Toulouse. Perplexing Parisians 
[Canler’s Memoirs.) A Judicial Error. 


INDIA.—The Great Shoe Question. Punch in India, 
INDUSTRY.—Long-Sea Telegraphs. An Elastic Trade. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—A South Kensington Legend. Ignoramus at the 
International Exhibition. Our Greatness at the Great Exhibition: Our Littleness 
at the Great Exhibition [Small-Beer Chronicles). 


wee eee Nightmares. My Dungeons. Italian Sailors. The Country of Masa- 
niello. 


LAW.—Transfer of Colonial Land. The Statute Book. Inns of Court. 
Prisoner. The Royal Marriage Act. English and Irish Juries, 


LITERATURE.—Tragic Case of a Comic Writer. Perverted Ingenuity. 


Examine the 





MENTAL PHENOMENA.—Fanciful Insanity. Mediums under other Names. Strange 
and yet True. Spirit-Rapping Imposture [Small-Beer Chronicles]. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL LIFE.—Aboard an Emigrant Ship. A Yarn from a Russian 
Sailor. Soldiers’ Leisure Hours. Committed to the Deep. Court-Martial Findings. 


MUSIC.—The Sentiments of Martha Jones. 


NATURAL HISTORY.—Larks on the Wing. Gentle Spring. Poison Proof. Summer. 
Cat Stories. Cherries. A Gossip about Flowers. 


POETRY.—The Dead Pope. Violets. A Paneful Catastrophe. A Scandinavian Legend. 
April. Ashwell Thorpe. A Roman Tomb. Droppings. Side by Side. Reliques. 
Imperishable. Castle Clare. Boating. From the Wilds. Song of the Flirt. 
Heath and Mountain. 


RUSSIA.—The Yeamscheek. Hunting. Clubs. Serfs. A Look round the Church. A 
Card-Playing Priest. The Bath. The Horse that came in with the Dessert. House- 
keeping. A Cook of the Old Faith. Wolves. The Tragedy of the White Village. 


SOCIAL LIFE.—What Might Have Been. The Carte de Visite. Notes of Interrogation. 
Putting on the Screw. The Polite World’s Nunnery. Hail Columbia—Square ! 
The Bemoaned Past. Buttons. The Small Hours. My Nephew’s Collection [The 
Postage-Stamp Mania]. Dead and (Gone) Shots. How Prof Gaster Lectured 
a Ghost. Small-Beer Chronicles. Curiosities of Parish Book-Keeping. Sunday at 
the Crystal Palace. 


SPORTING.—Two Dog Shows. Rabbit Shooting. 


TALES.—Out of the House of Bondage. Gigantic Attraction. Pursued by P.W. Worse 
Witches than Macbeth’s. The Ohio Oil Well. Red-Cape. Solid Reasons, 


THE TURF.—The Training Stable. 


TOPOGRAPHY.—The Japanese at Home. The Norfolk Deluge. The Negro Republic 
[Liberia]. Up and Down in the Great Sun Garden. (St. John’s, Borneo.) 


TRAVEL.—Russian Travel. How Clubs Treat Ladies in Russia. A Home among the 
Tamarack Swamps. A Curious Marriage Ceremony. Mrs. Mohammed Bey “‘ At 
Home.” 


VOLUNTEERING.—The Chicklebury Silver Cup. 








The Previous Volumes include the following Novels :— 


VOLS. - VOLS. , 
land2. A TALE OF TWO CITIES, by Cuartes Dickens. | 4 and 5. GREAT EXPECTATIONS, by Cuaruzs Dickens, 


2... 3. THE WOMAN IN WHITE, by Witxrz Cotiiss. 


3... 4.A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFES ROMANCE, by|5 ... 


CHARLES LEVER, 


AND 


6. A STRANGE STORY, by Sir Epwarp Butwer 
LYTTON. 


BESIDES 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE, A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA, and TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND, 
being the extra Double Numbers, price 4d. each, for Christmas. 





‘ALL THE YEAR ROUND?’ is published also in Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., and in Monthly Parts, 


At 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, LONDON, W.C.; and by Messrs, CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, feap. 8vo. with 68 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth, red edges, 

Dp SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
Uniform with 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY of 


ROME, 79 Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY of 
GREECE, 74 Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
London: Walton & Maberly, and John Murray. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


HE MODEL REVIEWER REVIEWED. 

—Some Remarks on a Criticism in the Atheneum, of August 

23, of a ‘ Handy- -Book of Social Intercourse,’ by W illiam Chorley. 

ames Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, Ww. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 

A HANDY-BOOK of SOCIAL INTER- 

COURSE. POLITICAL ECONOMY forthe MILLION. Fcap. 
Svo. price 5s.—Messrs. Longman & Co. 


TTALLANT’ S NEW LITERARY ‘YE: BAR. 
BOOK and DIARY for 1863. Large post 8vo. “2. 


The NEW IRISH POET.—POEMS, GRAVE 
and GAY. By ED. IRWIN. Fcap. cloth. Ln the Press. 


NEW EDITION of Mrs. EDMONDS’S 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 1s. _ [Just ready. 
London: Tallant & Co. Paternoster-row. 
NEW HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
In a few days will be published, price 4s. 6d. 


‘ ‘ 
IAGRAMS, GENEALOGICAL and HIS- 
TORIC SN illustrative ae the History of SCOTLAND, 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, and G MANY, from the oe Cen- 
tury to the Present Time. By ay ILLIAM GRAHAM, LL.D., 
Teacher of History in the Scottish Institution, Moray- place, 
Edinburgh. : 
These Diagrams are intended to occupy a middle place between 
the minute and involved tables of Le Sage, and the bare and 
eneral outlines of the common School Genealogical Tables. 
hey are sufficiently ample to explain the Alienations and Succes- 
sions of Territory, and the most important Wars of Succession, 
in the principal countries of Europe. Under the heads of the 
various Sovereigns are given the most important events of their 
reigns; and these reigns are exhibited in Tables set apart for par- 
ticular dynasties. There is thus given a summary which can be 
easily comprehended, and which will be found useful in recapitu- 
lations of History at School, and in those preparations which 
are undertaken before Examinations for the Civil and Military 


rvices. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








Now ready, an entirely new Edition, with 13 pla aten, 8yo. 12. 1s. cl. 


Se for PRACTICAL MEN; 

a Common-place Book of Pure and Mixed Mathe- 
Designed chiefly for the Use of Civil Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Surveyors. By OL eve GREGORY, LL.D. 
F.R.A.S. Enlarged by HENRY A €.E. Fourth ‘Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected by J if YOUNG, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Belfast College, Author of ‘ A Course of 
Elementary M: ithematics,’ &c. 


London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


AVET’S FRE NCH SERIES. 
New and Improved Editions. 

HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern Con- 
versations upon all the Topics of Life, and Extracts from 
standard French Writers. 5s. 6d. 

HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a Prac- 
tical Introduction to the French Language. 3s. 

HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK; or, Grammar of French Grammars. 738. 

HAVET’S LIVRE DU MAITRE; or, French 
ee. 53. 6d. 

* These modern works are adopted in Schools and Colleges 

Pa: the United re 


London: Simpkin & Co.; W. Allan 1 & C 0.5 Dulav au & Co, 


BOOKS FOR OUT-DOOR STUDY. 


Price Five Shillings, 
GLAUO US; 
Or, WONDERS OF THE SEA-SHORE. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., Rector of Eversley and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Containing beautifully-coloured Lllustrations of the Objects 
mentioned in the Work. 
Royal 16mo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 5a. 

** One of the most charming works on Natural History....written 
in such a style, and adorned with such a variety of ‘illustration, 
that we question whether the most oe Ne pe reader can peruse 
it without deriving both pleasure and profit.” 

‘Annals ‘of Natural History. 





Lately published, Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


TYPICAL FORMS AND SPECIAL 
ENDS IN CREATION. 


the Rev. JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., 
Professor of Logie and Mets aoe sics in the Queen's U niversity, 
and 
Author of ‘Divine Government, Physical and ‘ome’ 
GEORGE DICKIE, A.M. M.D., 
Professor of Natural History in the aun s University, 
Treland; an 
Author of a number of Papers on Zoology and Botany. 


&e.; and 


STRAY NOTES ON FISHING AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


By CORNWALL SIMEON. 
With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


“If this remarkably agreeable work does not rival in popularity 
the celebrated ‘ White’s Selborne,’ it will not be because it does 
not deserve it....the mind is almost satiated with a repletion of 
strange facts and good things.” —Field. 


With numerous eee x eo a Coloured Frontispiece, 
. 80 


FOOTNOTES FROM "THE PAGE OF 
NATURE; 


Or, FIRST FORMS OF VEGETATION. 
A Popular Work on Algw, Fungi, Mosses and Lichens. 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. 


** Admirably ad apted to serve as an introduction to the study of 
more scientific botanic works, and to throw a new interest over 
country rambles by bringing into notice the simple forms of vege- 
tation everywhere to be met with.”—Saturday Review. 





Illustrated with Woodcuts, crown 8vo. cloth, 53. 


THE STORY OF A BOULDER; 
Or, GLEANINGS BY A FIELD GEOLOGIST. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


**We do not know a more readable book on a scientific subject ; 
and it will be invaluable to young people, as well as interesting to 
those who are already acquainted with the subject it treats of.” 

Clerical Journal. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 62. 6d. 


LIFE ON THE EARTH; 
ITS ORIGIN AND SUCCESSION. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Geology in the University of Ontord. 

“Tt is not without gratitude as well as pleasure that one receives 
at such a time a careful and condensed summary of the present 
unquestionable results of scientific research, proceeding from one 
who has Lhe a) and soundness of intellect, and the richest 








Early in October will be wublished, in2 ‘ea. crown 8yo. 
with Portrait and Graphic Illustrations, 
“CS atese? 2% = > NORT H:” 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN WILSON, 
Late Professor of Moral me ll in the University of 
tdin urgh 
Compiled from Family Papers and other sources, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. GORDON, 
Edmonston & Douglas, 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





Edinburgh: 
London: 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo. price 158. 


HE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S 
PASSION, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D., 
Author of ‘The Life of Dr, Chalmers.’ 


‘* We are sure that no one will rise from the perusal of this book 
without having his interest deepened in the last sufferings of our 

ord, and having many new thoughts suggested.’ 

News of the Churches. 

“A lucid, tender, ma beantifal delineation, which we trust 
thousands will read.” 

“This volume is Pi by intelligence, piety, and good 
taste.”—British Quarterly. 

“In this volume Dr. Hanna displays more conspicuously than 
in any former work his power of delinez ating character, and of 
fathoming the depths of the human spirit.’’ —Muse ume. 

* Dr. Hanna’s new work, as a prose-poem on 
Our Lord’s Passion,’ stands alone in the crowded ranks of our 
theological literature. It hasa greater v — than a whole ship- 
load of treatises on the Evidences.” — W itne: 

“It is delightful to meet with expositions or Christian doctrine 
80 vigorous in style, so profound in thought, so edifying in 
matter.”—Courant. 

xs probe ably the best continuous narrative of the events of that 

art of our Saviour’s history with which he oe that exists, at 
east in the English language.’ ’—Glasgow Hera 

“ This is a book to do good, because it is ‘tock? good—a genuine 
book; teaching, because expressing, a genuine, not a falsetto reli- 
gion—that on which to peril this world and the next.” —Scotsman. 


Edinburgh: Edmonston & Do jes. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & C 


*The Last Day of 





and nowledge.”—Nonconformist. 
Macwiitan & Co. London and Cambridge. 


N ORWICH UNION lies INSURANGE 
SOCIE 
Established 1508, on the pint of Mutual Insurance, 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE 
ASSURED. 
Accumulations exceed 2,000,0002 —Income 237,0002, 
Amount Assured and Bonuses, 5,570,465 
Bonuses Assigned to the amount of 1 631, 1562. 

The Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. Jess than those of moet 
offices—a benefit equivalent to an annual bonus. One-half of the 
first five annual premiums may remain as a permaneut Charge 
= policies effected for the whole duration of life. 


r Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Offices—6, CRESC ENT, 
NEW PEIDGE-STREET, E.C., and SURREY -STRERY 








SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
OPTICIANS, 


AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF ACHROMATIC 
MICROSCOPES, 

&e. &e. 


6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.(, 
AND 


LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 





WENHAM’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 





Having increased our facilities for the manu. 
facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
addition to any Microscope, when it is really 
practicable, at the cost of 77. 10s. In the case 
of new Instruments, the extra price will be 


only 62. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK. 
September, 1861. 


CATALOGUES, giving full particulars respect. 
ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had 
on application, or sent post free. 





APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON 
BRANCH, opposite to the festiere, Oxford-street, con 

tains the largest STOCK in London of ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to proceed to Mili- 
tary and Civil appointments in India and Colonies can select 





CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
Every one should therefore provide against them. 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grants Policies for Sums from 1002. to 1,0002., assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annee Payment of 3U. secures 1,000l. in case of ee by 
CIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 61, to 
Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for yy of Proposal, or any information, to ef PRO- 

VINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS a 
the RAILWAY STATIONS, 
Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
102,8171. Pw been paid by this Company as Compensation for 
56 fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of personal Injury. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. W WILLIAM J.V IAN, Secretary. 


ROTECTION. FROM 
BRYANT & MAY 
PATENT 
SAFETY MATCHES AND WAX VESTAS 
IGNITE ONLY ON THE BOX. 
The only English Match which received a ee Medal. 
Fairfield Works, Bow, Londo 
ALLIANCE LIFE AND 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1824, 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—-SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 
LIFE ASSURANCES in a variety of forms fully explained in 
the Company’s Prospectus. 
FIRE Serie issued at reduced rates for MERCAN- 
TILE ASSURANCES, and at Moperate Premios for 
jy at ‘Sons and Abroad. 


F. A. ENGELBACH, - a 
Bartholomew-lane, Bank, D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 


FIRE. — 








FIRE 





services of a, of the most elegant design, without 
the pe nn of delay. 


MAPPIN & CO.’S SPOONS AND FORKS. 

















Full size. Fiddle. | Thread. | King’s. | Lily. 

12 Table Forks..........«6/ £1 7 0 las 14 0/£216 0 |£214 0 
12Table Spoons .. 17 0) 214 0| 216 0| 2140 
12 Dessert Forks .. | 110} 200; 200;/2 00 
12 Dessert Spoons +} 110] 200; 300/200 
12 Tea Spoons ............| 010 6 140 14 0]1 80 
Each article may be had separately at the same price. The most 


beautiful and varied assortment to be seen anywhere ot Tea and 
Dinner Services, Cruets, Cruet Frames, Dish Covers, Side Dishes, 
Waiters, Tea-trays, Fruit Stands, Epergnes, &c., the quality excel 
lent and the prices the lowest possible. 
Estimates submitted for furnishing with Plate and Cutlery 
a Messes, Hotels, and all public establishments. 
lebrated Cutlery in large stock for selection and immediate 

on a at Sheffield prices. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
he only London Establishment is opp posite to the Pantheon, 
Oxford-street. Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


Dg ger ted OF GUTTA-PERCHA 
BING.—Many inquiries haying been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta-Percha Company 








have pleasure in giving publicity to one 5 eowing letter :—From 
SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VE po Isle of Wight.— 
Second Testimonial.—Mareh 10th,” At — eply to your letter, 


received this morning, Eeapecsns the Gutta-Pescha Tubing for 
Pump Service, I can s with much satisfaction, it answers 
ectly. Many builders, and other persons, have lately exam exam 
ned it, and there is not the least apparent difference since 
~~ laying down, now several years; and I am a that ‘t 


e a eonerally in sie Houses that a: 
N.B. this Testimonial it wil ite 
CORROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta-Percha Tub: 
THE porinnome COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, OITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
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7EA.—! STRACHAN & CO.’S Strong Rough 
T * Domestic” Black at 3s. 4d. per Ib. 
26, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


EA.—STRACHAN & CO.’S Fine “ Inter- 
7 mediate” Black at 33, 8d. per lb. 
26, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


EFA—STRACHAN & CO.’S Delicious 
“ Drawing-room” Black at 48. 2d. per Ib. 
26, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Dr. Hassaty’s certificate of purity aud a price current, free 
on application.—26, Cornhill, London, E.¢ 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 
% Always good alike.” Tmporting it not covered with powdered 
elour prevents the Chinese passing off the low-priced brown 
autumn leaves,— hence this TEA is the 
PUREST, CHEAPEST and BEST. 
Sold in Packets by 2,280 London and Provincial Agents. 


—_—— 











45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71 158. 
Glass Dessert 21. 08, 
All ‘Articles’ marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental ys English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM —MANUFACTORY and a. ROOMS, 


road-street. Established 1807 


T)EN T, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
D CLOCK MAKER TO THE QUEEN, and 
MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


Invites attention to the superior Workmanship and elegance 
of Design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room 
Clocks. 


Guineas. | Guineas. 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Strong Silver Lever 
Watches ee 8 | Watche 
Gentlemen's ditto {3 10 Gentlemen’s Gold Com- 


ladies’ or Gentlemen’s ensation Balancedo, 40 
Gold English Lever Silver ditto .. .. .. 28 
, rere 


Marine Chronometers, 35 Guineas. 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret 
and Bracket Clocks of every description. An elegant Assortment 
of London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c, 

Dent, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and a Clock and Marine Compass Factory, 
Somerset Wharf, Strand, London, 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 
CHIMNEY- PIE CES. —Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. why 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain eae a assortment o: re DN. 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHI EY-PIECES, FIRE- 
IRONS and GENERAL IRON MUNGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. right Stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments, (2. 158, to 332, 108. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s, to ol. 128.3 Steel Fenders, 3. 38. to 111., Ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 31. 3a. to 181. ; Chimney- -pieces, from 11. 88. 
to 100; Fire-irons, from 28, 3d. the ‘set to 41. 4e.—The BU TRTON 
and all other PAT ‘ENT STOV ES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contaius upwards of 500 Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plate Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and 
Clocks, Table C utlery, Baths, T oilet Ware, burnery, Tron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furniture, &c., 
with Lists of Prices, and cas of the Since eh large Show-rooms, 
at 39, Oxford- -street, W.; 1, 1a, 3, 3 a Newman-street ; 
4,5and &, Perrv’s-place ; and . a London. 


APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Ee J Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce 
Venders, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 


p40 CRs = 4 AND PERRINY 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr d by C i 8 
“THE ON LY GooD SAUCE? 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perains’ Names are on Wrapper, 
label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
%x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, bythe, shea Wor- 
: Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. B. LAY 
&SONS, London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen bes men ~f 


LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WARE. 
ie HOUSEMEN and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct 
attention to their choice selection of Breakfast aud Lancheon 
Delicacies, Comestibles, and Articles for Dessert, noticing, 
amongst others, York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and 
Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked 
mon, Sardines, Gorgona Anchovies; French Truffles, Pre- 
served Green Peas, French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French 
and Spanish Olives, Crystallized and Glacés Apricots, Greengages, 
Strawberries and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, 
Figs, French Plums, and a variety of French Chocolate and Bon- 
ns. Their celebrated Pickles and Sauces, prepared under 
onal superintendence ; Jams, Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, 
ffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all house- 
hold requisites supplied of the best descriptions. 
‘amilies regularly waited on for orders. 
6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’s "Sauce. 


EATING’sPERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 

ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying wee Bugs, 

Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insect, a arm less 

toanimal life. Sold in sana) ie ane ert 6d. rete ie tne. 
sent free by post for 14 stamps), Fa 

mist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 























THE ATHENAUM 
C2Us5a's PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 


CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Lord- 


street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Welver. 
hampton 


LKINGTG ez & CO. desire respectfully 
call the atte \*5n of the Baiity and Gentry ne Me 
PLATE to their indiu: factures, which may be obtained in great 
variety, both in SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :— 
LON DON—22, Regentatreet, St. James's, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C, 
DUBLIN—Colleze Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Chureh-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post, 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.— 
CLASS 30.—Attention is requested to SMEE'S SPRIN 
MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker, pete ta 
cleanly, simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchasers are respect- 
fully warned against infri nD 
Picts price of -. reset wh ogee 3 feet wide, 258. ; 
other sizes in proportion ; to be obtained of almost a. b 
U ape = Bedding te ae pe wear ie 
special notice should be taken that each Spring Mattre: 
upon the side the label ** Tucker’s Patent.” iii aiaeane 


WO PRIZE MEDALS.—JENNER & 
KNEWSTUB have just been awarded TWO PRIZE 
MEDALS for their Bags as Dressing ser and ae the general 
Sep of their gr ere The * 
vel of compactness. splendid variety of B Dressin Cases, 
Despatch Boxes and Elegant Novelties’ aes — 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 33, St. James’s-street ; vg » Fermyn- 
street ; and at the Exhibition, Classes 30, 33, 36 and 38 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


Awarded by the Jurors of Class 2, 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH. 


Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO. Glasgow and London. 
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J. & D. NICOLL, Court Tartors, 114, 
e 116, 118, 120. Regent-street, 22, Cornhill, London ; and 
10,St. Ann-square, Manchester. 
AUTUMNAL DRESS.—FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll’s Négligé Angola Suits, Two Guineas, 
Nicoll’s Angola Trousers, Sixteen Shillings. 
FOR LADIES. 
Nicoll’s Waterproof Jackets and Cloaks for the Seaside or 
‘Travelling, One Guinea each. 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll’s Knickerbocker and other Suits, One Guinea each. 


R TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 
The most comfortable and serviceable Dress is E. MOSES 
& SON'S celebrated 
“INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, 
Price from 308. to 708., to be obtained only of the Manufacturers, 
E. MOSES & SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit-makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, 
and General Uutfitters. 
Lonpon Hovses: 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate, 
OXFORD-STREET BRANCH, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD BRANCH, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 
Country EstaBLisHMENTS: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

E. MOSES & SON’S Establishments are closed every Friday 
at sunset till Saturday at sunset, when business is resumed until 
Eleven o’clock. 

All Articles are marked in plain figures, the lowest prices, 
from which no abatement can be made. 

N.B. Any article_not approved of will be exchanged, or the 


money returned. List of Prices, with Rules for Self-measure- 
ment and Patterns, post free. 


URTLE.—McCALL'S WEST INDIA, 
Superior quality, prepared by new process. Flavour unsur- 
passed. Real Turtle Soup, quarts, a Mop pints, 58, 6d.; half- 
aaaee, 3s. Callipash and Callipee, per pound. Sold b by 
Tending Oil and Italian \Woadieeianen, wy holesale Chemists and 


J. McCALL & CO., 
PROVISION STORES, 137, HOUNDSDITCH, N.E. 


*,* Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions 
without over-cooking, whereby freshness and flavour are retained, 











PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


A LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, “sce Silver Fittings: 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or er Travelling. “Yuustrated Cata- 
logue, post free.—J, N, Manufacturer and Patentee, 

1, West Strand, a WwW. C. 

so, Allen’s Barrack-Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 

steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


UBLIC OPINION.—That W. H. Battey is 
deserving of the Medal awarded to him by the Royal Com- 
missioners of the International Exhibition, 1462, for excellence cf 
Manufacture of Bandages, Ce ee Belts, Spinal Supports, 
&e.* 418, OXFORD-STREET, W., established upwards of thirty 
~. Elastic Stockings, Ricosten Crutches, &. kept ready 








RICE’S GLYCERINE may be had from any 

Chemist in 4 1b., 3 1b., and 1, bottles, the stoppers of which 

are secured by a capsule lettered | si PRICES PATENT,” BEL- 
MONT, VAUXHALL, LONDON 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DBBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be 
avery pure Oil, not, likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.RB.S., 
Author of ‘The Spas of Germany.’ 


“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil produces the desired effect iu a shorter time than other 
kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
often consequent on the administration of the Pale Vil.” 





Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. 

“T invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommending a 
genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND IN WHICH 
THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE 18 DESTROYED.” 


Dr. De Jonon’s Lene ry Ry 4 Liver Ort is sold only in 
ImpeRIAL Half-Pints, 28. 6d. ; ts, se ot Quarts, 98. ; capsuled 
and labelled with his stamp soe HOUT WHICH NONE 


, WIT 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable C Chemists and Druggists. 
SoLe ConsiGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.77, Strand, London, W.0. 
CAUTION.—Beware of proposed Substitutions. 





ETTER of THANKS from Me. C COLNAGHI 
to Messrs. ROBERTS & 
“3, Tavlatock-atreet, Covent-sarden, 
“ London, July 28, 1 

“ Gentlemen,—For some years I have been a great . from 
indigestion, and have tried almost every remedy. I was recom- 

mended by'a friend to try PAKR’S LIFE PILLS, and [am 
happy toinform you that since taking them I have no return a 

my old enemy, and now feel better than I have —— aor years. 
“Should this t of the ties of Parr’s 
eg be of any importance (not that I doubt but that you must 
have received thousands already), pray make whatever use you 
like of it. I intend never to be without a box of your Pills, and 
shall take every Bs remy recommending them tomy friends, 
“Tam, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 
ERNARD CoLNAGHI.” 
Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS & CO., 8, CRANE-COURT, 
Pleet-street, London. 

PARR’S LIFE PILLS may be obtained of any Medicine 
Vender, in Boxes, 1s. 14d., 28. , and in Family Packets, lls 
each. Directions with each Box. 


h ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern Tooth Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2s. per box.— Address 130 8 and 131, OXFOKD-STREET. 


INNEFORD’SPUREFLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medical Profession and universally accepted bythe Public, 
as the Best Kemedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 

ache, gout and pirat gyscown and as a mild aperient ee delicate 

for ies and Children. It is 

= ina s' tate eof perfect purity and uniform strength, only 

y OINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond-street, London; and 

sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 


A S a MEDICINE long highly esteemed for 
its curative powers in cases of Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Nervousness, and Affections of the Liver and Bowels, COCK L E's 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS cannot be too strongly recommended, 
haviog stood the test of public oni for upwards of half-a- 
century.—Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New Ormond- 
street ; and may be had ofall Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 1a.1}d. 




















UINIWN E Win eéE: 
WATERS’S. 

2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, CITY, 
LONDON. 


Sold by all Grocers, Chemists and others, 308. per dozen. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. See Class 2. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS i ig 


llowed by upwards of 200 Medical Ge: en to be the 

most effective invention in the curative hme y of TERN IA, 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: asoft bandage being worn 
round the body, the requisite restetine power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PA ATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease — closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive ve ageges may be had ; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on = circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being se 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 268. 6d. os Sls. 6d.; + postag 

P. O. O. made payable to Jonn Ware, Post-Office, 


FEAStIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 168, each; postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London- 


Siig, ls. 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S NEW ROOMS, 
50, NEW BOND-STREET. 
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PIANOFORTES tcl HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIP1:0N, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
FOR SALE OR HIRE. 








These large Rooms contain Pianofortes of every description, by every celebrated maker of London, &c., and form a collection 
unequalled by that of any other Establishment. 

The Instruments are classified in the following manner:— 

ROOM No. 1.—PIANOFORTES of every description from TEN to THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
ROOM No. 2.—PIANOFORTES from THIRTY-FIVE to SIXTY GUINEAS, 
ROOM No. 3.—PIANOFORTES from SIXTY to ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS and UPWARDS; also 
HARMONIUMS of the best kinds. 
ROOM No. 4.—HARMONIUMS of every description from SIX to SIXTY GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 
ROOMS Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, are appropriated to PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS for Hire, and include 
‘ instruments of every kind, by ALEXANDRE, Broapwoop, Cottarp, Erarp, &c. &e. 

Purchasers have thus the opportunity of hearing, side by side, Pianofortes by every recognized maker, and of forming a far 
more correct judgment of their various merits than can possibly be obtained by visiting the different factories, the acoustic proper. 
ties of which necessarily differ greatly, and frequently deceive the ear even of the most skilful. 

The superiority of tone of ALEXANDRE’s Harmoniums is too well established to need any comment. An immense assortment 
may be seen, suitable to the School-Room, Church, or Drawing-Room, ranging in price from Five to Eighty-five Guineas, 

Any Instrument may be exchanged within six months of the date of purchase, should it fail to give entire satisfaction. 

A perfectly new Pianoforte or Harmonium may be hired, if taken for twelve months certain. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 





1862, 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


ALEXANDRE & CO. 


—_—~>—— > — 


PIANOFORTES. HARMONIUMS. 
CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of a| NEW FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, the best 


small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; admirably adapted to | of all makers. In oak case, with a compass of Four Octaves. Perfect for the Cottage, School or 
small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent for keeping in tune ; and the cheapest Pianoforte | Choir. Price Five Guineas. At CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-street. 
with check action yet made. Price 25 Guineas, either in rosewood or walnut. Height, 3ft. 4in. | 


: bs ie i | NEW SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, with Five 
CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.—To | Octaves, two footboards, and in oak case. These instruments are lower in price, and superior 
amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and COLLARD quality, the | to all other cheap Harmoniums. Descriptive Lists on application to CHAPPELL & CO. 50, 
English Model will be found the most perfectly gatisfactory instrument at a moderate price. New Bond-street. 

The action is of the same simple description as the above makers’, and therefore especially 
adapted to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to the tuners. 

In elegant rosewood case, with full fret, similar in all respects to other instruments at 
50 Guineas, price 35 Guineas. In splendid walnut (similar to other 60-Guinea instruments’, 
40 Guineas. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


NEW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two rows of keys, by ALEX: 
ANDRE.—No. 1, with double key-board, 8 stops, and 3} rows of vibrators, in rosewood case, 
45 Guineas. No. 2, with double key-board, 22 stops, and 6 rows of vibrators, in rosewood or 
polished oak case, price 70 Guineas. These instruments surpass all others for Church purposes, 
and are equally adapted to the Organist’s use in a Drawing-room. They are especially manu- 
factured to resist the ill effects of damp, which is too common in churches, and are conse: 
quently not liable to derangement. Testimonials to the great superiority of the Alexandre 
Harmoniums, from Professors STERNDALE BENNETT and Sir GORE OUSELEY;; also, 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price 50 Guineas ; 
or, in handsome walnut, 60 Guineas.—This instrument has (unlike other Cottage Pianofortes) 
Three Strings and the fullest Grand compass of Seven Octaves. It is strengthened by every 
possible means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in any climate. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS.—ALEXANDRE 


The workmanship is of the best description ; the tone is round, full and rich; and the power 
equal to that of a Bichord Grand. The case is of the most elegant description, in rosewood ; 
the touch elastic; and the repetition very rapid. No Pianoforte, in all respects comparable, 
has hitherto been made in England at the same price. Every instrument will be warranted, 
and (if desired) exchanged within twelve months of the purchase. 





from Dr. RIMBAULT, Mr. GOSS, Mr. TURLE, HERR ENGEL, and the most eminent 
Professors and Organists, with full Descriptive Lists, will be forwarded on application to 
CHAPPELL & CO. 50, New Bond-street. 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING-ROOM HARMONIUMS. 


. 1. Three stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in rosewood case...... 25 Guineas. 





HARMONIUMS and PIANOFORTES of every description, nearly (if not quite) as good as| Eight stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in rosewood case...... 85 5 
new, at greatly reduced prices. Second-hand Instruments of every description, and in great »» 3. Sixteen stops, percussion action, additional blower, voix céleste, &c. (the best 
variety, by BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, CHAPPELL, KIRKMAN, &e. Harmonium that can be made) ... scecececsccesceeceeesesesscccccccsses GO gs 








: An Immense Stock of Second-hand Pianofortes and Harmoniums. 





CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 

















Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Printed by James Homes, of No, 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex. at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 


by Joun Francis, 2), Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for SCoTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IneLanp, Mr- 


Joba Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 20, 1862, 
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